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The\ community Learning C-fgiiter (CLC) evaluation is 
based on on-site visits and inteiviews with staff and students of^ 
widely difiering ethnic backgrounds. Teaching resources are yaried. 
The Modii Cities program is the basic source for Cl,c funding; the 
. Cambridge Public Laibr'ary is the center's local sponsor. The external 
bureaucratic frameworky needs improving/ but the internal framework , 
works very well. Obtaining a balance between guiding and caring and 
between the need fSr skills and fox 'social growth provides the best 
environment in which adults can learn— achieving that balance is the 
center's purpose Wnd,pro\jess. CLC 's operational viability is one of 
th^ strongest elements in its evaluation it does need mpre^male 
teachers, however* Evalu^tiop cf student progress arid teaching 
^ performance is in .keeping with the/ center's atmosphere and takes the 
form of informaXr 4ay-torday feedback. The students view their 
exDefience with th4 center, its programs, and stafr aa personally 
rewarding. The ceiVter has a good^ relationship^with thfe community 1 
could involve coftaunity members to a greater degree.| Generally, CL( 
is an effectives* edtfeational organization. The challeinge rests in 
maintaining its' effectiveness as it reaches out to a d^jrger 
, population group. (A^) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Ori Columbia Street in East Cambridge stands an old 
sjmagogue, with a vaulted roof painted on the inside with 
clouds and stained glass window with some panes missing. 
The original congregation having abandoned/ ?B5$st Cambridge 
for Brooklinei, Newtbn, and points wegt^. the synagogue now 
houses another community »' whos.e members cjohsist of adult 
learners and teachers who meet together to learii and; 
teach some fund^niental skills. Those skills, which th^y 
and our society' deem necessary for full participation in 
the social and economic life of the "inainstream," include 
reading and writing and arithmatic, as well as speaking 

English, The name of this community painted on a sign 

■ ■ ■ ■. 

above the old synagogue door, is "Community Learning 
Center." 

The purpose of this report is to present an evalu- 
ative picture of the. Community Learning Center (CLC) : V 
what it is, what it does, how it is run, what are its 

' ■ ■ . • ■ ■ ■ • . ; \ ' 

purpose and priorities, how its performance matches its 
objectives, what kind of environment it has created for 
its students and staff, how the participants feel about 

A '. 

it, how it relates to the surrounding community, and 
where it seems to-be headed in the future. 



In attempting to learn these things, I spent many ' 
hours over the course of seveiral months visiting the CLC 
and talking with people ph the inside and outs id^ who 
interact with CLC in various ways. I talked with students 
and trained three of . them to conduct' evaluative interviews 
with other students in numerous CLC classes. . I visited 
a number of agencies and orgitnizat' is and interviewed 
people who are tied to CLC in some official capaeity-o^ 
^ho collaborate with CLC staff in various educational 
programs.. At the CLC building, I sat in on some staff 
meetings and some classes, and I interviewed at some ^ 
length each of , the full-time people who comprise the CLC 
professional staff as well. as the five coMriunity-VISTAs 
wh^ are being trained at CLC and who teach in various 
CLC programs. • It was from such staff interviews that i 
received the most detailed and. intimate picture of CLC at 
work. The CiiC staff whom I interviewed are j 

JILL RUBINSON, CLC Director; 

CAROLE von SETZER, Administrative Assistant; 
' STEPHANIE ROEDER, Reading Specialist i 
■ SALLY WALDRON, Math Coordina^r and VISTA Supervisor; 

MARGIE JACOBS, instructor in English and Sociali Studies ; 
\ KATY KENNEDY, ESL (English-as-a-Second Language Coor- 
dinator) . 



I also interviewecl the following community "VISTAs working 
and learning at CLCj DONNA LANGFORdV NEILIE DEDMON, RICK 
NAGLE , JOHN GOMES , and LYDIA ESPADA. 

The results of all this evidence-gathering, as well ' 
as the .analyses and hypotheses which I drew , from such 
evidence!, will be found on the f (Allowing pages. 

I begin with a group: of lists, charts, and graphs - 
which llhope will give a very broad picture of CLC programs 
facts ajid figures, and will also serve as a point of 
refereijice for future '.chapter^ of this report. 

• I - ■ ' • ■ . ■ ■ „ ■ ' ' ■ \ 
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.1'. CLC FACTS AND' FICyRES 

/ ■ 

A/CURRENT CtC PROGRAMS (as described in CLC literature) 



1 1. LITERACY TRAINING for adults who cannot read at 
ail, is conducted in a one-to-one tutoring situation. 
Reading materials are developed by the student and teacher 
together j based upon is tor ies from the student's own li,^e, 
as well as Dictures, conversations, and shared experiences. 

2. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION (ABE) READING for adults,^ 
with some reading skills, t|^kes place in small classes I or 
in one-to-one tutoring ses^lbrtis , depending upon the nee^ds 
oif-the:pertlcui^-s:tudent . Although the curriculum in -I 
eludes some published materials, most is composed by the 
teachers and students^^sm^ . ' ' \ 

"3 . ADULT ' BASIC ^(D^tOr^t^^^ 
some math skills is coMucted as an open classroom or as\ 
tutorials. • The curriculum is increasingly based on math 
games and materials composed by teachers and students, ! 
especially in the areas of food pr/ces, inflation, and 
other consumer issues.* 

4. ENGLISH-AS -A-SECOND-LANGUAOE ^(ESL) CONVERSATION / 
classes are rcaall and informal, with'emphasis on listening 
and speakiTig skills* The curriculum centers around rele- 
vant survival situations: shopping, the Post Office, job 
interviews, usirig the telephone, etc. We also have weekly 
get-togethers, where students have a chance to get to know 
each other. We do such things as show slides, go to plays, 
and learn crafts. , 

5. ENGLISH-AS-A-SECOND-LANGUAGE(ESL)\rEADING classes, 
are designed for adults who speak some EnpJ^ish and have 
reques'ti^d classwork in reading and writing i Materials 
focjus upon topics of interest to the students and include 
student-written as Weil as published works. 

6. ENGLISH-AS'-A-SECOM)--LANGUAOE (ESL) MATH clashes 
are designed for adults who speak scke English and have 
requested classwork in math. Thes^ reqiiests include tak- 
ing inventory,, changing money, mling out tax forms, 
other consumer related issues, xloitig basic math in English 



and GED preparation. Materials generally focus upon topics 
of interest to the student and include student -developed 
as well as published works and math games. 

i, HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY (GED) PREPARATION combines. 
practice for the GED exam itself with general skill train- 
ing, including reading comprehension, writitig, and mathe- 
ematics. Students share in collecting and preparing mater-^ 
ials in classes which emphasize self-motivated le^toi^^ 

8. SPANISH CONVERSATION & PORTUGUESE CONVERSATION 
classes draw upon the multi-lingual nature of the neigh- , 
borhood. Case-workers , firefighters , police officers j 
teachers, and neighborhood residents learn the vocabulary, 
phrases , and conversational patterns they nefed to carry 
out their jobs or speak ^ith their neighbors There are 
several long-term and shbrt-term courses goffered in Tv'ar- 
ious 16c,:) t ions. Several of the ©lasses atfe accredited 

J)y„Harvard.4Jnive^rsity, Extensi 7 : — ^ 

■ ■ . ■ ■• . ■ /•■ . .■ • : .; ■ ■ I- ■„■ 

9. TRAINING IN TEACHING ADiniiTS combines on^ 

training, with weekly workshops /and college certification. 
Neighborhood peopl^e are working full-time as adult educ- 
ation instructors in a program which culminates |in an 
A. A., degree with certification in adult education. The 
program is a cooperative effort of the , Community Learning 
Center, Harvard University, Middlesex Community College, 
and VISTA. 

10. HUMAN SERVICEis TECHNOLOGY & ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
courses provide icollege-level training, leading towards 
an A.A. or B.A; degree, for associate professionals work- 
ing in social service; agencies or in elementary schools 
in Cmnbridge. One course each semester is chosen and 
designed by the participants and accredited by either 
Middlesex Community College or Harvard University, Exten- 
sion Division. 
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C« /CHANGES IN CLC ENROLLMENT OVER A PERIOD OF ONE YEAR 



_.: _ 

CLC COURSE OR 
PROGRAM 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
IN MAY 19.72' 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
IN MAY 1973 
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DIVISION OF TiEACHING RESOURCES AMONG MAJOR CLC PROGRAMS 




Graph 2: Total hours pej? week devoted to classroom teaching ^ 
tutoring and preparation in /each majqj; subject ar^a. 



. CLC INCOME FOR 1972/73 FISCAL YEAR 




r^mSS. DEPT. OF . 
EDUCATION ($700) 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE 
DEPT. ($600)® 

LOCAL AGENCIES 
($1,900)^ 



: 1 



Graph 3: If here CLC funding came from 



®. paid for CLC -^sponsored foreign language classes 
^ for police \ . ' 

•SI..'.'', 

^ tuition paid for local agency personnel taking 
^ollege-level courses given at CLC 



\ G. CLC EXPENDITlil^Eii FOR 1972/73 FISCAL YEAR 




•PROGRAM - 
DEVELOPMENT^ 



COUNSELING & 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 



EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 



■W. 



/• 



■ / 



Gr^ph 4 ; Hov7 CLC hndget was spent 

■ ■■ 

Note: Expend! turefii' for all categories involving salaried 
personi^el were detertnined by asking staff to fill 
oat forms describing how many hours p6r week wer,e 
spent in each area of activity, and then dividing 
their salaries' proportionally among the various 
areas. ■ > 



includes building maintenance, -space costs, advertis- 
ing, telephone, postage^ accounting, triavel 

includes proposal-writing, supervision of tutor^s, 
meetings with othei? agencies 



IX . CLC GOVERNANCE AND DECI^^^^^^^^ . " ^ 

/•A. THE^ BikEAUCRATIC FRAMEWORK \ ^ 

' CLC has been operating under a contract between ' ^ 

1) the Cambridge Public Library and 2) the City of Cambridge' 
acting on behalf of the Model Cities Administration, 
Under Model Cities policy, a local agency (the Libi^ary) !is 



chosen to "take on" a program (the CLC) which has been 
d€|velopecl by Model Cities and which teceiAres^^e-yc^Jov 
part of its fundin^^thr^Ugh^^^ . .. \ 

_The thifee^ individual's mdst directly involved in mainr' 

tilinihg and working through this bureaucratic framewor 
at tke time of the evaluation were,: 

••■ ' ■ ■ " ] ■ 'tf- . ,,. 

Joseph Sakey, Director of the Cambridge Public Library, 

Jill Rcjbinson, Director of CLC; 

James Far.re 11, Executive Direcor of Model Cities 
Administration, atid several members of his 'staff, namely, 
Francis Hayes, Director of Program Operations, and Sally - 
Jellenek, Assistant Director of Program Operations. 

Other individual and ageljlcies involved in this bu- 
reaucratic framework includei 

i The Cambridge City Manager, who has final .approval . 
on all contracts and staff hiring, and whose office must 
approve all contracts between Model Cities and sponsoring 
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agiencies; 

■ •• ■ ■ (.'....■. 

The Model Cities Board (Gity Demonstration Agency).. 

Inc.,' a resident citizens group responsible for pr^limi" ' 

yhary iapproval of staff hii*ing when hiring of non-Model 

Cities neighborhood residents is involved ^ program design, 

.and the yearly program budget (which must then go to t-he jL 

' ■ ■ ' ' . ' ■ ■ 

Cambridge City Council and on to H.U.D. for final approval). 



' B. '. ADMINISTRATIVE ROLES ^\ 

Joseph Sakey (Library) has been involved with CLC 
since Oc tober , 1972 , when the current^irSL73) operating^ 

contract was being negotiated., He estimated spending 

. ■ ■ ' • \ . . • ■ " ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ . ■ , ■ I ■ , ■ 

5-6 hours per week meeting with Ji|.l. Rubinsori, reviewing! 
bills and invoices of CLC which mu^t be, signed by him, 
and thinking about problems and issues affecting CLC. 
Mr. Sakey believes that the Library has served as, a; "c.§^, : 
talyst of; ideas" for CLC. He fee is that by supporting a/ 
policy of "outreach" he has helped CLC take its prograrjii^ 
-itetp the community and to. est^iish litikages with othe 



agencies and groups. He credip the .Library with act 
as "a source of administrattive strength and caring," which 
has helped CLC gain "administrative oredibility"and ^(as 
kept the books and budgeting "in impeccable order." 
Mr.. Hayes (Model Cities Administration) hks be( 




involved in CLC since 1967, When he was chaiman of eduda- 



tion for the Model Cities Board and chairman' of the Flan- 
ning Cowraittee for the CLC. In 1970 he became Vice Ct^air- 
man of the Board of CLC Incorporate^ (now dissolved) J 
Mr. Hayes sees the current rote of MCA\as helping CI^^C 
gain a more permanent status in Cambridge, as well as a 



more reliable source of funding, by involving GLC with the 
"^liool pepartment. As federal, support for Model .Cities 



' nears an end,. :the MCA, under Mr. Farrell's leadership, . 
is tjaking major responsibility for the lolitical survival 
of CLC. 

' Jill Rubinspn (CLC) is responsible for the operations 
of the CLC itself . She is accountable for personnel deci- 

! '■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ , ' . ' ■ ■' i ■ . 

sions, fiscal management, various reports, fund-raising, . 
long-range planning, program direction both iiji the. CLC 
building and wherever CLC classes are held. She reported 
that ^'another aspect h^s to do with personnfei^ .and peda- 
gogical issues: lisfeehing to what Qfeher statf are feeling^, 
doing, pondering; helping to plan general aptjroaches to^ 
a class or a workshop; evaluation of oiirselvis, our pro^ , 
gress^. dur teactj^ etcv'* . j / 

■ i. . i ■' .. ■ ' ■ 

■ ... ^ ' a" ' ■ ■ . • ' .. / 

C. 'ADMINISTRATIVE VIEWS ON CLC'S CtlRRENT BUREAUCRATIC 
FRAMEWORK 



opinions differed considerably on the effectiveness . 
ot CLC's curreiit bureaucratic framework. Mr. Sakey feels 
that CLC is haiii^pered adTOiniStratively in that the Model . . 
Cities ^ministration dnd the Model Cities Board present 
a "stumbling block" to CLC operation. The MCA is slow- ^ 
acting in obtaining funding and on delivering funds which 
it is under contract t/o jirovide, according to Mr. Sakey, 
while the Board ra,ust be involved in all personnel decisions 
and in any chaii^e?? of direction for CLC. > a ^resuiy 
Sakey feels, the CLC has "no flexibility to respond to • 
needs as they arise", in the community, and the bureau- 
cratic red tape "isn't worth the effort to fight." ' 

For his plrt, Mr. Hayes, MCA director of program oper- 
ations, concuri?ed that relations between MCA and the Lib- 
rary were working out "very poorly," ^u|: claimed that 
this was because the Library had relinquished its involve- 
ment with the Model Cities Viq$td as soon as it got the 
contract to supervise CLC operations. 

. On one point, however, there was no disagreement 
among any of the persons interviewed. That was on their 
assessment of Jill Rubinson's effectiveness and skill in 
reviving CLC as an educatioipial organization in the year 
and a half since she became CLC director* Mr* Farrell, 

MCA director, reported that before Jill became director, 

•' ■ " ' , ■ ■ ' . ■ * 

. ■ ■■ . . i ■ 18 . 




CLC had had severe difficulties, including an inability to 
deal properly with fiscal matters and internal political 
tensions which resulted in lowered staff morale and in . 
teacher ineffectiveness. "Jill has turned this situation 
around," he said. * 

;. This view; was --echoed by Sally Jellenek, also of MGA, 
Vho views the current CLC as "a creation of Jill's," whom 
s'Ee feels is "very much committed to delivering services,- 



viery good at staff development and at talking to othei: 
agencies." She repbtted that Jill Rubinson has "held i things 
together" in working through the bureaucratic difficult- 
ies cic has faced since re*-opening. And Mr. Sakey^ in 
praising Jill Rubinspn's administration of CLC, expressed 
the\5onviction that sh^ "has given the. CLC a sense of 
credil?iiity." ; "'(§) -..^ :. ' . ' 

For her part, Jill Rubinson finds "a basic structural 
problem .with the national Model Cities set-up--i.e. that \ 
only after. Model Cities designs a program dp potential 
local contracting agencies become involved. - The sponsor- 
.ing agency rarely has a real comnjiitment 'to the Model Cit-- 
ies program because the sponsoritlg agency had little to 
do with defiighing it." \J411 Rubinson feels ^that ''tension 
between Model Cities and s pons or'ing agencies stems from 
this initial process.". 



She expanded on her view of the bureaucratic situation 
during my interview i^ith her.; "I share the goals and ideals 
of the Model Cities Program, although I 'see problems in 
the mass of bureaucratic entanglements which are perhaps 
inevitable In the combination of federal, state, and city 
guidelines which impinge upon Model Cities . " She pointed 
to Mpdel^ Cities policies and practices on staff hiring as 
an example. While "in favor of the requirement that per- 

. .... ^ JL ; i^. . 

sonnel becJModel Cities residents," Jill Rubinson finds 

• " . •; . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . \' 

■ ■ ■ . ' ■ , ^ , , .... ■ \ 

that in practice, "hiring takes 'months . The MCA stipu- 
;lates advertising; the: Model Cities Board must approve any 
non-resident hiring; the contractor must give his approval, 
and then so must the City Manager. The length of time 
this process takes damages flexibility i If we need some- 
one with specific expertise, we cari*fc get them right away." 

Jill. Rubinson finds , however, that" the bureaucratic 
arrangement under which CLC has been working has been help- 
ful in many ways. "Model Cities and the Library have °,a 
certain legitimacy we can rely on for approaching funding 
sources, other agencies, etc./* She also pointed out that 
"the fiscal management capability" of these supporting 
agencies "isn't questioned," whereas CLC as a!sit^le agenC'/ 
might £ac^6 rougher goin^ with respect to a potential fund- 
ing source. 



Jill tlu)^inson was also appreciative, in her interview, 
of the "strbng support that the Moael Cities peopl^e, and 
also Mr. Sakey, have given to our concept. of citizen part- 
icipation. .1 feel this is important in education, espec- 
ially, /where there are so many pressures towards 'certi- 
ficat/on' requirements. Without this support we wouldn^t 
be able to allow our te^ther- trainers (VISTAs) to take as \ 
much initiative and responsibility a$ they do now." 
j Carple von Setzer, Administrative Assistant of CLC, 
finds "much unnecessary bureaucracy" which "wastes so 
much time that we; have less time for pertinent business," 
She points to the problem of requisitioning supplies: 
"If we Want something, even if we can get it right away . 
ourselves^ -^e have, to go to City Hall, so they can look 
around for two we^ks trying to get it for two cents cheaper. 
She finds that^ such a procedure is "aggravating, it's 
annoying and it could put you in a very, very bad mood* 
When it comes right down to it, it's the students who 
lose." r 

For the CLC teaching staff, the problems seem more, , 
remote, except when as is 'currently the case, the question 
of CLC "survival"is tied to the working out of a success-r 
ful bureaucratic arrangement. 



D. CLC INTERNAL GOVERNANCE ' . i 

In contrast to the bureaucratic impediniehts, |>etty 
and great, which CLC faces in its dealings with e^t:'2rn£tl 
sources of money or power, the internal governance of 



CLC is responsive and democratic in its operation/* Con*^ 
sideration Of person always takes precedence ovet; consi- 
deration of policy, -whether the person involved. is \ 
student or t^a member of the staff, and the goal of CLC 



decision-making seems to be to facilitate better working . 

■ ■ .• " ■ ■ . -1 ■ / ■ ■ 

and learning conditions for all involved. A more detailed 

discussion of staff interaction and the .creation of the. 

CLC learning environment will be- presented in? the next 

section of this report. Suffice it to say t:nat CLC*s- 

collaborative and person-centered ideology is reflected 

in the way CLC manages to govern itself . j 

• ■ ■ ' // •■ 

In place of an administrative Hierarchy which con- 

■//'■ ■,. 

centrates decision-making power at the t^p, as is the / 
case in most traditional schools, thejCLC de 
structure emphasizes both self-initiati/ve and consetisus. 
This is not to say that CLC is without^ a .leader, ^r that 
no one takes ultimate respdnsibility ffor decisions' that 
are made. Jill Rubinson fulfills both of those functions. 
But, in her own words, "If this were a place where I made 



all the decisions, there *d be a lot less communitV— and 
a lot fewer, good decisions." 

Staff members exercise their own judgment on a wide 
variety of educational issues: the curriculum they follow, 
the class materials, they develop, their response to the 
spontaneous demands of a class or to the special needs 
of a particular student. But at the same time, the staff 
are encouraged--and expected- -to share t^eir personal 
and pedagogoc a l"cl>ncefns wTth their fellow teachers and 
witk. Jill (who also teaches six hours per week) , and to 
take into account the experiencd and opinions of cjthers. 
Says Jill, |>X trust the reactions and decisions of other 
staff. I also trust that they will come to me (and to 
others) 4f they think I might disagree or if they want . 
to discuss it. Usually, people l/ant to discuss important 
decisions; also unimportant ones." 

Stephanie Roeder, a full-time teacher and reading 
coor^iiiaeor at GI^^^^^^ opinion commonjly held among 

the teaching staff coriqeming . this balance between autonomy 

■ . * . ' • * 

and interaction: "There's a nice sens6 of independence 
|:in your teaching ...you feel responsibility. . .you have 
your own class and your- own goals, but you have people to 
talk to about it. You get both, , the independence and the 
interdependence." Carole von Setzer, the administrative 



assistant, emphasized "the sense of personal autonomy," 
when she spoke about dec is ion-tnaking at~CLG. "You .feel free 
andithat^s the most beautiful part of the Learning Center, 
you 'Ire free... in the sense that you don't have to wait 
until Jill is available to see about things,. You don't 
have to grovel to anyone. You have the mobility to be 
able to move as you want to within the Learning Ceriter : 
so that you can give to the people within the community." 

To test my impressions concerning This unique combi- 7 
nation of staff autonomy and interdependence in decision- 
making, I devised a series of problem situjations and 
asked each staff person, in her interview, how much ini- 
tiative she would take in responding to e^ch situation, 
and how much need she wpuld feel to consult with others\ 
or to defer taking any action untilJiU's counsel could be 
'sought. The /feituations ranged from relatively simple 
matters, likte deciding what level of instruction a new 
student ought to receive, to complex ones, like hiring, 
a "new-fulx-tirae Te^^^^^ from personall questions, Idke 
dec idinjg whether to get in touch with a student who's 
not b^n to class or offering special counseling for a 
student who is ha^^^n^> academic or personal problems, to 
ptiblic ones , like being interviewed by the media concerning 
"CLC; and from internal issues, like adding a volunteer 
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teacher t6 a class one is teaching, to "outreach'V issues, 

■ .• ■ ' ■ . ■ ' ' / ■ ■ . • 

like deciding how to respond to a request from a coramunity 

agency for educational services* , s 



E. THE PATTERN OF DECISION-MAKING WITHIN GLC 

.. - ' I .//V \ ^ , ' ■ . - . 

The patterii of dec is Idn-making that emerged from 

. . - • ■. \ ■ ' . ■ ,.. .x.. • ■ ,■ , 

staff responses to these problem situatiori|S was remarkably 

• ■ , ■ . ' ■ ■ - . \' . '' - \ ' 

consistent, and that consistency\was underscored, by the 
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^a^t that Jill Vexpec tat ions for ^taff performance in ^ 
dec is ion-^raaiking coincided almost perfectly with staff 
attitudes towards their own initiative and responsibili'^ 
tifBS in dealing with problem situations. In brief, the 

pattern looks something like this: 

• • ' C J ■ . ' • . " ■ i .\, 

a) Where. a direct or immediate response to a student, a 
Colleague,' or a visitor is called for, st^ff members do 

not' hesit^ate to make that response: answering questions, 
giving advice, making a referral to someone else on the 
staff, or just sitting down and talking about what's on 
the person's mind. . - 

b) Where ^ decision must be made which concerns one 
staff person centrally and others only peripherally (e.g. . 
whether to help out in another community agency, or how , 
to respond to the special .needs of a student who also 

has contact with other staff members in other classes), 
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th^ staff person will usually make an initial commitment or 
response, but will reserve final action until she can . 
confer with anyone else on the .staf| who might b6 interested 
or who might feelvsome iriyolvement; in the matter. 

c) Where mutual action seems called for, as in the 




case of developing a program's curriculuntj' plaiiMti^^^ 

s . ' ■ ■ ■ • . ■ > . 

j oirit course , or responding to a student* s needs ; wb^ich cross 
curricular areas (e.g. an ESL student Would like to prepar^^^^^^^ 



for the GED exam) , an informal series or meetings or con-* 



sultations will be arranged where the staff persons in- 
volved wiil work . out the joint response or agree on >a^sCommQh 
course of action . Tasks or responsibilities ^will be shared 
among the participants , and Jill will be informed about 
the plans and decisions which have been agreed upon. 

d) Where there is a serious problem affecting a^ . , 
staff person, such as dissatisfaction with oner's class, 
a. conflict be tjween staff, or any major issue (concerning 
the personnel or, direction of GLC, a formal staff meeting - ^ 
is called and the matter is discussed with the expectation' 
that a consensus will be reached on what action to take^ 
Normally, this staff meeting is both preceeded and followed 
by lots of informal conversations among the st^fr, so that 
people know each other's views be f of e the st^ffCi)a|e ting 
takes place, and so that any leftover iss'ues between staff 
members can be cleared up. 



.1 was not able to determine how fulXy the CLC-.basfd 
VISTAs participate in this pattern at the current time; M 
They are encouraged to assume equa\ ioles with the wore 
experienced^ professional staff (tihe fullr time teachers, 

Jill Rubinson, and Carole von Setzer) in all formal aspects 

■ . • . . ■ .. , , t ... 

of decision-making. They are involved in st'aff meetings 

' • ■ ' k . 

and aire consulted about curricular and student-related 
issues in which they have an interestT. But whether they 
yet feel" comfortable fenough in such settings to make their 

.presence felt with equal weight is unclear., Nor do they, . 

.^eem to enjoy the same frequency and intensity of inter- • 

action in decision-making that/characterize relationships'^^ 

■•■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . . 

among the professional staff yho have been working together 

•for much Xpnger'. " ' . 

• . ^ >£* ■ 'j . - 

^ ■' i\, 

■ ■ \ 
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F. SUMMARY - 

r ■ • * ■ 

How is CLC run? 'The ansv?:er has two parts. The. ex- 
ternal bureaucratic fr4;neworlc is Mblguou^, often cumber- 
some, slow-acting and oriented to formal roles. People 
and agencies involved with CLC relate to it and to each 
other* on more , of a contractujal than collaborative basis. 

Distrust grows easily in such soil. Communication is most 

■ ■ ■■ * _ ; ■ ^ 

of ten by means of reports* forms, vouchers, proposals. ' 

But despite the remoteness ^> of this process, there $eems • 



to be genuine well-meaning on the part of both the Cam- 
.bridge Public Library and the Model Cities Administration 
towards, Jill Rubinson and CLC. All^ concerned are interested 

• ' . . • • . . 

in CLC's survival, and MCA in particular is working to 
help bring that about, while the Library continues to 
lend>some administrative support to CLC's dealing with 

the City of Carabrikge. Some more permanent, less ambi- 

' ■ . " . ■ \ ^ • 

guous, bureaucratic arrangement is clearly called for, 

mainly because such a new arrangement^ is a condition for 

CLC financial security in the future. But is is also , 

true that CLC would continue to function and to. grow under 

the present bureaucratic framework if continued funding 

were available. 

Internally, the answer to the question of how CLC 

is run is an emphatic "Very welll" 'Even as CLC director,. 

Jill Rubinson, teaches several classes, so do the teactjing 

staff share in the administrative and program- planning 

aspects of CLC, with the result thdt CLC*s development 

gives every evidence of being an organic and democratic 

process. I sat in, one afternoon, on a staff meeting at 

which a proposal was being prepared for submission tb a 

potential funding source. Each of the professional ^staff 

(the VlSTAs had not yet beeli hired) was responsible for 

writing a draft of one oif more sections of the proposal. 




As each section was read alou.^, its content was di8-\ 
cussed and amended by "the group ♦ : Frequent questions 
dealt with the extent of compromises in the text which 
^ were necessary to insure linguistic eompatibility with 
other sections and, more important, to "achieve the closest 
possible fit between the stipulations and requirements of 
the funding source and the objectives which CLC staff 
wanted the proposal to help bring about. 

Watching this kind of collaboration in action, wherein 
individual writing styles and personal and group conceptions 
of goals had to be meshed with the pr^ceduril and s'truc^ 
tural demands of the proposal format, was exciting veri- ' ' 
fication that this organic and democratic process of CLC. 
decision-making, and development really exists and, really 
works* 

Thus, while many facets of CLC internal governance are 
worthy of praise and compare very favorably with other 
educational organizations I have studied in, worked in, or 
visited, CLC's decision-making process in particular stands 
out. While that process demands much time and energy /from 
'CLC staff, it contributes greatly, in my observation, to 
making the CLC a creative and collaborative plaie in which 
to worki and therefore a comfortable and caring place in 
which to learn* ' 



I found Jill Rubiiison's own comments on this process 
to be a confirmation of my own obs Rations: '•Obviously, 
we operate on a group decision-making basis, for ideolog- 
ical and practical reasons , The person/people who must 
carry . out the decision is/afe especially importajhit in mak 
Ing it. Decision-making is not simply finding out what . 
people feel aboa^ a question, but discussing whkt is be- 
hind 'that: feeling--what professional opinions, (persona^ 
fears or pleasures, etc. Often, people h'dye t6 confront 
some personal things in making a decision. The ultimate 
objective is not that we Mecide' something, but that we 



make a commitment to it4rid/get, ready to do iJt 



If 
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III. CLC'S SENSE OF PURPOSE 



A. FUNDAMENHXl QUESTIONS 

What is CLC's "sense of purpose" as an educational 
organization? How has it evolved? How fully have CLC ( 
*';staf f accepted that purpose? How much of that pui^pose 
iias been coimunicated .to CLC students, and to othe\'s in ^ 
the coinmunity? These are some of the c one ems which, 
to my mind, preceed consideration of the more particular 
questions concerning CLC's goals and objectives for its 
students and how well, or how poorly, such objeetives 
are being carried out. 



Fundaikental questions of purpose are not ones whicb. 
can be easily answered within the framework of an evalua- 
tive study. ^ The answers themselves involve some rather 
complex factors of personsii idealism and practical experi- 

■ ' . , . if» . .• • * . ' ' 

ence on the part of those^^ople, particularly CLC staff , 
for whom ''sense of puypos^^'^is a veiry serious matter. 
Such factors include their ideological viewpoints in re- 
lation to local political realities, their educational and 
cultural orientation prior to coming to CLC, and their 
exposure to ethnic, class, and cultural identities of 
CLC students and other residents of East Cambridge. 

What emerges as my own sense of CLC*8 "purpose" or 
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"mission** comes more from impressions and observations than 

' "» • 

from testimony or objective sur^veyi It is based more 
heavily on interviews with CLG staff than on responses 
f rom ^tddents or persons outside CLG, Therefor^, the 
following attempt at ^^akii^^ what CLG is lallL about 
should be read with .these limitations of perspective in 
mind . ; 



Bv THE SETTING IN WHICH CLG PURPOSE IS CREATF . 

CLG ekists as an educational setting (an abandoned 
synagogue) in which approximately 350 community residents, 
most in their 20 's or 30* s^ some younger and some older, 
participate in a variety of learning .experiences. Some 
of these experiences serve to help them write a sentencie 
or read a paragraph,, others serve, to help them get a grasp^ 
on the English language, or get their own lives into better 
focus. Still other experiences are designed with specific, 
measurable achievements in mind: the ability to do simple 
arithmetic, or to read a newspaper, or to learri eriough 

*'social studies" to pass a portion of the high school 

i ■ ■ . ■ 

equivalency exam (the GED) * Most CLG students involve 

\ ^ . ■ ■ ■ , ■ • ' • . 

themselves in more than one of these learning experiences , 
often in the same classroom and on the same evetiing. 
The students themselvtds are mostly poor, working-' 

\ . 3.2 



class, welfare recipiants, or recent immigraritsi who, how- 
ever skilled, have not yet found their place in America's 
"mainstream." . They speak a half-dozen lan^uagieS, and at 
least as many dialects of English. But they all share the 
.C9mmon identity of being educational "have-notsV in this 
society. Whatever it is in the way of educational achieve- 
ment--the possession of knowledge, or filMlls, or diplomas-- 
that society, or their families, or their own consciences 
tell them they must have , these people do npt have. ^ 

Whatever combination of motivation, and deprivation 
brings these students to CLC, they quickly learn that they 
are not enrolling in a school as they have come I to know V" 
"school" through past experiences. There are no textbooks, 
no straight rows of desks facing a blackboard, ho stem 
or kindly schoolmistress standing in front with chalk in 
one hand and pointer in the other. For a few. who come, 
once and don't come back the shock of the "unschool" 
environment violates their expectations: a dusty old 
building, a busy ping-pong table parked in the middle of 
everything, teachers in casual clothes talking wi;h student 
CLC just doesn't seem to fit the image of the "enroll-- 
get educated- -join the mainstream" institution. 

But for the great majority, the 85% or so, who do come 

■ • r) ... : ^ . • 

back and who are soon bringing along a brother, sister. 



or friend, CLC be((iomes a, series of gentle donfrontatiohs 
with a quite different set of images of what education 
meanK, The confrontations are with people-- teachers/ who 



are knowledgeable and supportive but who insist-.upon : . ' 

• .• :. •• .0 ■ .. ■ ■. I ■ ■ 

"violating" the traditional distance between the i^ole of 
teacher and that of student; fellow students who talk a 
lot in class, in unfamiliar accents, about things rele- 

• . , • ' ■ ' ] ■ ' . 

yant to the class and also about personal things; even 
confrontations with . oneself in trying to decide what 
kind of learner one wants to be. The confrontation is also 
between objectives— having fun or trying to "get some- 
j&?her^"; between the feeling, at last, of "belonging" in 
an educational setting and the frustration of painfully 

slow progress towards that goal of fluency, or njastery, 

• ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' •■ ■ 

or certification. 

V • ■ ■ . . . . 

* * ■ t . , ■ 

The delicate balance which CLC attempts to preserve 
between such objectives is expressed in a passage from 
a background statement to a document which Modei Citieb 

f " . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Administration recently presented to the Cambridge $ch06l 
6et>artment on behalf of CLC : 

\ Most adults who return to school lack confidence 
ii their own intellectual capabilities. They possess 
bitter memories of their past academic experiences and 
a deep distrust of schools* On the other hand, they 
bring with them rich personal experience, a strong 
commitment to learning, and very specific educjational 
goals. Generally, the most successful classe^s are those 
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which m^jet the emotional and personal stisfaction needs 
6f students as well as their individual skill require- J 
raents. The Community Learning Center has developed small, 
informal classes, which assure individualized instriic- : 
tion while encouraging intimate sharing d'f fears, pro- 
blems and successes. 

\ • i ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■!■ ■ ■ ■. ■ •• • .• 

C A FLEXIBLE RESPONSE TO STUDENT NEEDS i 

I found a universal readiness among CLC staff to 
respond to just such "fears , problems and successes*' of 
students . Each expr|essed this responsiveness in her own 
way. For Katy Kennedy, ESL coordinator, it was a matter 
of first things first: "If someone conies to class with 
a problem— then that's the most important thing. The teach- 
ing secondary to that and nobody's gqing to learn anything 
if they're, down about something, something they want to 
talk about." To Sally Waldron, coordinator of the Math 
program, "how students feel' about themsfel^Tgs is more im- 
portant than specific academic achievements;" And for 
Stephanie Roeder, who heads the ABE program, creating the 
"social group" within. a class is more important than 
employing any specific teaching "method," since a supportive 
social group "keeps. people coming. Successful classes," 
as far as Stephanie is concerned, "are social groups." 

For all its informality, there is a definite feeling 
of earnestness and commitment about the place. CLC is 
not a "freedom to learn" sanctuary where the accepted notion 
is that all you need to do is remove the obstacles, and 
learning will spontaneously "happen."' The teachers do 
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not see themselves a? passive "facilitators,'* they are 
teachers. They care about /who comes to class and who . 
doesn*t (though they ar^ aware of the difficult contin- 
gencies in the lives of their students which affect atten- 
dance). They prepare thoroughly for each class meeting 
even though they are ready to abandon or postpone a lesson 
whenever a topic or issue of greater interest arises. 
' CLC teachers know at any given moment how each of„ their 

students is doing — niji: necessarily what grade level he 
or she is reading oi|4 but whether or not the student is 
making progress an<|i even more important, how the student 
{ feels about the progress he or she is making. 

(, D. CLC AS A "PIi()CESS" 

• - y . ■ ' ■ ■ . V ■ ■■ ■ 

This awar^ess of and sensitivity toward student 
feelings is. probably the central ethic of CLC staff at- 

titudes towards their work. '.'People here really care a 

' • ■ ■. ' . ■ - * ' ■ ■ * 

great deal that students have, a good experience," reported 

Jill Rubinson, who^jfeels that CLC encourages an approach 

to students that "allows for people to grow an^ responds 

to people's individual ways of being." CLC is "the kind 

of place it is," according to another staff person, be-^ 

* cause "the people who work at CLCare all very strong people. 

Thjey are sensitive, empathetic with the people who come 

. . and they care a whole lot." She summed up CM 

EWC ■ ' \^ , I , .56' ■ ' 



Staff a1rti%^des as involving "trust, strength, empathy — 

' etc as a process." . • , 

But what kind of a "process" Is GLC, and how closely 
does its "process" coincide with its "purpose"? Thie pro- 

cess," as I understand it, has a lot to do with what I*ra 

■. ■ . . • . ■ ■ ■ 

calling the "gentle confrontations" which hopefully lead; 

. to genuine and life-related learning experiences. Students 

enter CLC; they're given a preliminary prescriptive di- 

agnpsis in terms of the skills they are seeking; they're 

invited to join small cl'asses or Individual tutorials 

(depending on their needs, time schedules, or ^inclinations) ; 

and then they are expected to set their own learning goals 

through interaction with class , materials, fellow students, 

and with teachers. The resources are there. Guidance and*-'' 

support are (available. But durection and motivation are 

expected, encouraged to cdme from the learners themselves. 



■ ■ . "i 
E. CURRICULUM AS "PROCESS" 



A part of the "process"has to dp with the CLC curr 
riculum. A passage explaining the CLC approach to cur- 
riculum appears in the "background statement" to the Model 
Cities Administrat?ion report on QLC, prepared for the 
Cambridge* Scl;>ool Department: 



. The focus inpon individualissed , personal instruction 
is perhaps best illustrated by^the curriculum itself. 
Virtually all th^ materials used' in classes have been 
designeid at the Community Learning Center. The involve- 
ment of students in that process often serves as a 
strong educational tool in itself. Students are more 
intrigued by learning when their first reading mater- '■' 
ials come from thv.aselves rather than from less per- 
sonal sources. Specific reading sMlls, for example, 
■ are often taught (approached) through writing arid, 
story telling. . ' 

A specific example of how CLC curriculum operates comes 

from a. mimeographed manual on the "Language Experien.ce 

^Approach" which was written by Stephanie Roeder and 

Katy Kennedy, coordinaters of the ABE and ESL programs, 

from their own classroom experiences, i The manual is 

intended both for staff trairting within CLC and f ot ^ 

distribution to other teachers in th^Cambridge commun- 

ity and elsewhere who face the unique challenges involved 

in teaching basic education' to adults. I have excerpted 

three passages from this manual as. an illustration of 

CLC curriculum. as "process:" ^ 

•'1 

■ In a Language Experience reading class the curricu- 
lum Consists of the articulated -experiences, thoughts 
and feelings of the students. The first words that 
are learned are those of the students themselves. Right 
from the beginning, reading and writing are experienced 
as the effort of human beings to express and share 
life experiences, rather than as school subjects to 
be mastered and enured. Wotds become something useful, 

' personal and exciting; they tell about our lives and 
how we feel when we fall asleep, at night. They belong 
to all of us, not just to teachers and authors. They 
are symbols of sounds, end images rather than conglom- 
' erates of phonetic p^rts. 



One of the most exciting things about a Language 
Experience class is tha atmosphere of sharing and 
piers onal gnowth. The process of telling stories and 
articulating thoughts and feelings encourages students 
to be active, creative participants in the class. 
They are there not only to learn "reading" from a 
teacher but tb give to and learn from each other. 
They can share the reassurance and suppoi^t so needed 
by adult leairners, and they can discover that they are 
not alone in their feelings of failure and .f:^ustra- 
: , tlon about learning . They learn to feel self-respect 
and pride in the face of a learning task which has 
previously made them feel passive and ashamed. , , 

Using Language Experience to teach reading and 
writing to aidults asks more of the t^^ac her than trad- 
itional workbook methods: more time, |nore energy, mqrie 
imagination. It requires that the tejac her have a firm 
gr^sp of phonic skills and sequencing, since no work* 
book or manual can be followed entirely. Language 
Experience asks mc^re of students also. It asks them 
tb participate, to share responsibility with the teach 
er, and to open up channels of communication too long 
ignored in school. But the rewards are enormous, not 
only in the development of concrete reading and writ- 
ing skills, but also in" personal growth and self- 
awareness. 

Instead of struggling through lists of disconnected 
phonic pattern drills, instead of memorizihg me con- 
sonant doubling rule for its own sake, instead of 
keeping "reading and writing what I want" some distant 
unattainable goal, students express valuable feelings 
and thoughts now as the core of learning* to read and 
write.. 

I witnessed part of this curriculum in action one 
evening at CLC. It w^s a few days after, at a student's 
request i a "Question Box" 'had been mounted on a wall 
with a promise that "All Questions Will Answered.." 
An adult basic education 'class decided to ppert that box 
and respond. The Questions inside, some of them serious 
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some humorous, were passed around the table, tread aloufi . 

* "... ^ 

by the students, talked about and laughed about. One 
question asked where to find a girlfriend, anothier wanted 
shopping hints . The students .dij.vided the questic^s among - 
them, and wrote out. answers. The following evenings the 
questions and their answers were posted on the wall for 
other .students to read. 

what is significant abbut such a 
it^ cannot be applied— fit cannof even 
a process of collaborative interact ioiJi between students 

and teachers. In plaice of imposed direction, GLC studentlS;. 

• ■ ' . - ■ ■ ■ ' . • ■ . ■ .■/I-" 

engage themselves with whichever of the available resoui*ces 
and learning tasks make sense to them. Sometimes this 
means sitting down wifch a mimeagraphed sheet of math prpb-^ 
lems and slowly working through them. At other ti|nes it 
means getting, involved in a class discussion concerning 
a problem in the comraunity or in someone^s life. Still 

othejc class sessions give way to small talk, fooling 

■ ' . ■ ■ ' ' ■ . . ■ ' ' ■ • ■ .. ' ■ ■ ■ 

around, asking and giving advice, . ,. / 

This latter typie o£ class activity is often credited. 

by staff with "creating a comfortable place in which stud- 

ents can lea;m,*' but sometimes the sequence wprkjui:he-/othep 

way, with students working studiously at fii'st until ' ^ 



* they feel comfortable in the role of student and then, 
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increasingly, devoting class time tp conversation, social- 

. • ■ ■/ ■ > 

izing, building friendships. , ' 

In a discussion with three VISTA teachers, Nellie fiedmon. 
Donna Langford, and Rick Nagle, the ques.tion of a possible 
conflict between students' social needs and skills needs was 
raised. The responses suggest that even though. they are new- 
comers to the CLC staff and come from different social back- 
ground&S their awareness of CLC "process" matches that of 
the professional CLC staff . 

RcffiBY: What do you. do besides teach y pur subjects? 

DONNA: Sometimes what we do in math class doesn't have any- 
thing to do with math. In between fractions and decimals, 
we talk about politi^os, or zero population grc«rth. It's 
interesting, ahd it's a nice diversion. 

■ . ■ ' '^'^ ' ■ * . ■ ■ • ■ _ . ■ . ■ ■ , 

NELLIE: They tnry to get thpir lessons over real quick so 
they can tafk about other things. One woman will talk about, 
her ki^s--it's good that way. ■ 

poNNA: A lot of people come for personal reasons. One' woman - 
-wtth' a lot of problems comes tQ; class every day, arid while 
she'^s learning- English,, we talk about a lot of things" that 
are bothering her. It's jdoing her some g^ood. . 

ROBBY: How important a goal for CLC is' this sociial or counfiel- 
ing aspect? , ' ' ' 

NELLIE: That's how I came. .here. I was sitting home' w^th the 
kids after supper- -they' re ravfrig mad around that tim|b--and 
I paid "I gotta do somiething between 6^ and 9 P.M." When I 
found out that classes here were 'from 6 f) 9:30, I said 
"that's perfect for me." \^ 

DOiInA: Adult education classes at CJimbridge High & Latin are 
very formal, very '^structured. You don't really get to k now 
anybody there. You're there to 4o your work and- gc home. 
But here it's not tliiat way. You don't feel pressured that 
,you mu^t learn something. You learn at .your own rate, not 
at the rate the, teacher says you .have to learn. 
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RICK: That's true of Job Bank, tbo. The reason people go 
there is because they have problems. In class, half the time 
you're teaching, half the time you're just rapping with them 
about their own personal life— which i think helps them a 
lot. ^ ■ / 



ROBBY: What happens in a classrpom when you really get into 
talking about problems ---ate t\\e-tf other people who say, /'Let's 
get on with the lesson"? \ 

NEHilE: Yes, but wfe don't just cut it off. We try to get the 
conversation. back into the llesson. J 

ROBBY: How would you feel if after a math clslss very little 
math had been learned— people had spent the time talking in«? 
stead? , 

t ■ ■ ■■ , • ■ ■ . . ■ . ■ 

DONNA: TKAt happens all the time. People know what they're 
here for— to learn math and to get their diploma. Xf at the 
time somebody has a greater rieed to talk about something elae, 
then I'll go with the greater need. It's not compulsory for 
me to teach math all the t:ime.: They do learn things— most 
of my s tudents have come a long way from whep . they walked in 
the door. The overall picture is good. ''^ • ' 

RICK: People know what they're doing. It's not like they're 
12, 13 years pld and their mothers are sending theia off to 
school so all they want to do is talk to t heir friends « If 
"people decide -£oreem~&7-t1iey-lcnow what's goud £o" -- **** 
know what it's about, 

* ' ' 

ROBBY: What about the person who works all day, who has kidd, 
who says:"l have three hours, so 1 really want to learn 
something, not just sit around and talk"? 

DONNA: Most students miglit come in with that kind of attitude, 
but for, some reason it doesn't last very long. I think they 
get caught up in the atraoisphere here. There's a whole lot 
of diffei^ent: kinds of learning, 90% of which tiikes place 
outside the formal class ro6m. 



\ 
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RICK: The teachers are really "interested in people's problems, 
too-*not just getting the work across. They talk to the , 
people. Anything they can do to holp the people. 

NELLIE: They \thems elves feel such thinge-'-some teacher might 
come in one dky, upset or in tears, not feeling like doivi% 
any work, so tf^ey feel that could happen to students, too* 

■ ■ \ ■ • ■ • . \ ■ 
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p. "SKILLS -CENTERED" AND "PERSON-CENTERED" EDUCATION 
The above conversation makes one point very clear,, 

-concer ning CLC at t.i t ttde^s-ixtwards-^tudeittgi-^tudents are ;: 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' . . 

^regarded as "people," not as. "objects" of a teaching 

function. CLC staff are quite conscious of that ethic 

and, in an interview situation, they speak forcefully 

about the need to relate to students in sensitive, caring 

- . % 

■ 0 . ■ . . - ' 

ways. . 

But such an ethic notwithstanding, the business of 
CLC is teaching and learning. This is so for all of the 
teachers and most of the students, most of the time; 
Regular visits to CLC over several months confirmed to 
my satisfaction that CLC staff devote the great major- 
ity of their energies and time to helping students learn 
necessary skills in reading, math, English as a second 
language, or preparatipn for the high school equivalency 
exam. This work demands commitment and concentration 
on the part of both student and teacher. It is often 

exhausting, and progress can be painfully slow. But it 

. ' ■ ' .' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . J' 

provides the backbone for the whole CLC effort and creates 

a firm basis, in staff service and student 'skills -building, 

which allows ithe less-traditional, more growthrand-prob- ' 

lem-centered aspects of CLC process to win such wide . 

approval among students. s 



Maintaining this/baXance between "skills-centered" 
and "person-c^nter^d" education|is crucial to sue K a 
4^a ming ei^ i ron iae nt as e x i st s, at -GLG^ — One^-di sr egar 



that balance at one's peril. 1 



/ part-time CLC teacher had once 



was told that a former 
tried to get the CLC to 



abandon j^heduled classes in favor of informial, spbhtan- 



hti? and staff "facilitators* 



eous interaction between stude 

Th|.6 teacher had argued that CiX3 classes were "too struc- 
tured" and * as a result, thwarted student initiative and 
/ individuality. She was encouraged to present her posi- 
tion to the students, who, after listening silently for 
some time, told her that they were busy people with many 
responsibilities and constraints , and unless they could 
count on finding the class tliey needed meeting regularly 
twice a week, it wasn't worth their while making arran^- 
ments to come to CLC. The inatter ended there. * 

G. PRINCIPLES AND EXPECTATIONS IN CLC STAFF ilRIN 

The ability of Jill Rubi|ij3on and the CIX3 stj^ff to 
recruit and select teachers wijio are capable of/responding 
to the breadth of student neeis is where the ^^rocess 
really begins. Various criterl^a can be employed in staff 
selection; professional credentials, prior/ experience, 

■ ■ \ ' y > 

compatibility of personality st^le, ethn^ic similarity to 
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the student population. The choice of criteria is, I 
believe, crucial-'-the attitude a person brings to a job 
"depends a lot on how that person got" htfed, andnjihy^ 

While taking all of the above criteria into account^ 
one criterion has always been the firfit priority with 
Jill kubinson: the quality of the relationship between 
teacher and student. The standard she has set in select- 
ing each of the professional teaching staff has been 
adopted by the staff as a whole in recent hiringa, 
including selecting VISTAs, who wer^ also chosen because 
of their experience within the CLC neighborhood coiranunity, 
. Jill Rubinsqn told me that she always looks for 
\ people wbojtt sh^ believeis will have a good relationship 
>i th s tudents ^ ^people "who c are very much about teachitig 
and about the students as people. She continued, "Also 
I look io^ people with a commitment to a community-based 
program, jpeople with openness to new approaches, and 
with some humility about their own teaching." Candidates 
who were rejected were those, frequently, who put some- 
thing ahead' of that sense of relating to students in a 
deeply caring way* Some candidates, she told me, were 
"really into developing a curriculum" and seemed unwilling 
tc begin taking their teaching seriously before a curric- 
ulum had been hammered out. Such an approach, she said, 

■■ • " ■ . * 
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is "not our style of teaching— not organically growing 
from what students want." Thus,. the process that leads 
eventually to CLC curriculum begins with the selection 
of teachers who don' t feel a need to put "curriculum" 
before teaching. \ 

I was curious as to whether CLC teachers knew why 
they had been hired, and so I asked each staff person 
about it in their interviews. "X think Jill sensed in 
me a certain so|:t of informality and warmth or concern . 
about people— an interest in that first , and in teaching 
methods second," reported one. Another believed that 
heir "commitment to teaching adults— sensitivity, warmth 
or whatever you want to call it" had been the decisive 

aration. A third felt she had been hired because she 
"saw things like others around here," which she ihter- 
"^preted as haying a "humanistic view of education, sen- 
sitivity to people." 

I feel a certain series of hypotheses can be put 
forward, concerning the relationship between the environ- 
ment in which hiring takes place an4 the Way staff per- 
form on the job. Teachers who know they've been chbsen 
because they were perceived as being sensitive to their 
students as people will try to live up to that image. 



What is more, such teachers usually expect that 
their working environment will be sensitive to them, and 
because they e xpect it -feo-^e^— th ey wa rk t o m ake-." 
is so. That CLC staff can be explicit about the quail- 
i ties of personality which they look for in each other, 
and which are valued in themselves, is part of what makes 
the "process" of CLG> a coherent and convinving one. 



H. SUMMARY 

What is CLC*s "purpose"? What is it all about as 
an educational organi25at ion. In looking at "CIX3 as a 
process," I see that the building of sensitive relation- 

, , • ■ * ■ , ' * . ' *, ■ • I* 

ships between and among teachers and students receives 
highest priority- -in staff selisctionj in curriculum 
development, in classroom activity. The entire C1X> 
approach to adult education seems based upon such rela- 
tionships and the affect such relationships has upon how 
and what students are able to learn. \ 

I Teachers are hired because, in a<idition to their 
training and experience, they are thought to be "senisi- 
tive t6 students as people;" Curriculum is created out 
of the interaction of students with teachers and with 
one another. The development of supportive "social 
groups" within classes is seen as helping students o£ 
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different background learn about one another and become ( 
ftlends. Teachers move easily itito the v^le of counsellor 

■ ■ . • ■ • / i' 

d-adv i a b r witho ut-4osijag--sisht-^f-4:he4^ U- 
role of helping students leam needed skills. 

The priorities which I observed' in effect cM^LC 
are weighted heavily in favor of the creation and main- * 
tenance of a supportive and personalized learning environ- 
ment. Upon entering GtC for the first time, students 
receive diagnostic tests in which their level of skills 
is ascertained and at which time the range of learning 
opportunities are explained to them: beginning classes, 
intermediate or advanced classes, tutorials^ etc. But 
once enrolled, students are allowed to define their own 
learning goals* At CLC, "respect for students" includv^s 



a refusal to impose leiaming goals or ra ties of accomp- 
lishment upon students (although I heard much talk among 
staff about a need for more teacher input in the goal- 
setting process). . 

At CLC, the assumption is made that their environ- 
ment, established upon these priorities, not only promotes 
learning achievement but responds )to equally pressing 
social needs among students. Peojjn.e need skills and know- 
ledge: to read a newspaper, to shoA wisely, to get a 
diploma and maybe a better job, to sp^^k the English 
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language, or, as one student put it, "to be able to 
write a letter in peace." But people also need to feel 
-welzcome d, involved, apprec ia ted for thomsolycs and for 
their contributions. 

this" is the balance that thie CLC "process" atteinpts 
to achieve. CLC teachers are Viery serious about the . 
need for preparation, collaboration, offering guidance 
and support for students attempting to acquire basid 
skills. They are conscious of the difference in roles 
between teachers and studetits, the, different demands 
which the working/learning enyironment places on^each. 
They are equally aware that in responding to the '* fears, 
problems and succejsses" of adult students whose prior 
educational experiences have often been alienating or 



humiliating, a great amount of personal attention^d 

caring It needed. 

■ ■ ■ ■ • .1 

CLC exists to demonstrate that such a balance 

between guiding and caring, between-the-^aeed for skills 

and the need for social growth, is possible and pjfovides 

the best environment iii which adults can learn. That 

balance is CLC's "process," and also its "purpose." 



/ ■ .• ' / 
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IV i CLb^^RESPONSE TO ORIGINAL OBJECTIVES ' 
A. GENERAL iroODUCTION TO THE SECTIONS ON "PERFORMANCE" ' 

\ ..." t . • 

The questioriKof how well CLC is performing in rela- 
tion to its purposevand its goals is a T)f^ry difficult one 
to attempt to answer \ In one sense, the eintire ©valua- 
tion report is about "performance," and every section 
represents an approach to part of the answer of how well 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

CLC is doing, and should be read with that concern in ' 
mind. 

Furthermore, the concept of "performance" is related 
to the notion of "perspective." There is no program or 
organization, whose performance cannot be evaluated from 
at least several perspectives or viewpoints, each of 
which is likely to suggest a different evaluative picture. 
This is especially true of an educational program operat- 
ing in a Model Cities neighborhood, where educa,tional and 
socivO-economic concerns frequently intertwine. 

The questions themselves are easy enough to phrase: 
Is CLC fulfilling its objectives? Is it producing success 
ful students? Has it evolved into a viable educational 
model? Do those who encounter it directly— students, 
staff, personnel from other agencies --approve of the way 
it functions? But since each of these questions leads 



from a dlfferetit perspective, I have decided to treat the 
question of CliC performance not as one question, i.e* **Is 
it working?",' "but as "four areas of inquiry, each with a 
section of i^a own: ' 

1) CLC Responise to Original Objectives, i.e. to what 
extent has CLC fulfilled tho objectives it was designed 
to meet? . \ 

2) CLC Working/Learning Environment , i . @ . has CLC 
becoine an effective, model for adult basic education? 

' 3) Student Assessment and Staff Evaluation, i.e. how 
is the progress and performance of CLC students and staff 
assessed? 

^ 4) Participant Responise to CLC, i.e* how satisfied 
are CLC *s current and former students With the CLC approach 
to adult education? 

B* CLC COMPREHENSIVENESS 

original proposal tc-the Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education in 1967, was "to originate, develop • 
and implement a comprehensive Adult Basic Education pro* 
gram de'sijgtled for effectiveness specifically in the re-, 
cruitmeht and-t:!ontinued participation of a large urban 
educationally disa£f6«s ted population, involving all related 
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agencies dnd Institutions in the area in a cooperative 
effort, an4 insuring national replication to as large an 
extent as possible." X would like to divide this original." 
objective into its four componant areas: comprehensiveness, 
recruitment and continued participation, inter-agency 
cooperation, and national replication.. 

The list of Cl£ courses and programs on page i of 
the report speaks somewhat to the issue of comprehensive- 
ness.. At CLd^ adults can pursue' any area of studies from 
basic literacy through college- level or career-related - 
coursework. CLC courses are get*«.ratedj, upon student 
request,/ on a great variety of subjects within the broald 
framework of Adults Basic Education (ABE) , which also 
includes lEnglish-as-a-Second Language (ESL) . The CIX; is 
currently offering courses , at "the~CK3'buir^in^^^^^^ 
Various "satellite" locations throughout Cambridge, in - 
basic ^reading, beginning math, intermediate reading, in- 
termediate math, beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
ESL. high school equivalency preparation (GED) ^ Spanish, 
Portuguese, plus several college courses and a number- 
of epecial classes devoted to specific problems: reading 
a driver's manual or newspapes. want ads, preparation for 
naturalization as a U.S. citizen, crafts, and so on. 
Where an adult on the ABE level of proficiency has an 



individual need, such as preparing himself to pass the 
electrician's licensing exam or learning how to draw up 
department store inventories* one-to-one tutoring is . 

available. \ 

The attempt to include all aspects of ABE ik;a comp- 

rehensive program is perhaps best, illustrated by OlXi^ 
approach to ESL, Although ABE classes have been reserv^ 
tradttionallyT-^^o^aative-speakers-4^ 
panded the concept of ABE to include non-native speakers 
as well. Aside from including students from Haiti, Puerto 
Rico, the west Indies, and Portugal in it6 ABE program, 
CLC has adopted ABE approaches and curricular resources 
to its entire ESL program, such as i^mall groups, individual 
instruction, Me of student^^^^^^^ prepared by 

CLC teachers, use of practical situations a« a basis for 
class discussion and skills-building^' Such an approach is 
important in a city like Cambridge, where 15% of the pdp^ • 
ulation consists of non-native speakers of English and 
where the use of large classes and standard texts has 
proven to be ineffective. 

C. RECRUITMENT Aim COminBD PAilTIGIPAtXe^^ 

The original Model Cities approach to recruitment was 
to hire a Model Cities resident to develop, publicity, 

. •'• S3'' i ' 



knock on doors in the neighborhood, and spread t(ie word 
about CLC to other agencies. But after a year, It wks -iT 
found that this approach didn* t work. Most of the usual 
methods of advertising the existence of an educational 
prograjn do not seem to re«ich adults whose prior experience 
with schooling hab left them with feelings of insecurity 
and distrust. L . . 

What CLC has learn ed is t hat their own sty iden ts are 

. T ■■ [ ' . 1 - _ '-"~ J 

by far the most effective recruiters that can be found. 
Community residents seem far more willing to trust some- 
One they Imow, someone whose learning difficulties are 
similar to their own but who nevertheless enjoys going « 
to class at the CLC. According to CLC statistics which 
I gathered from "intake" cards filed for eaph new studetit, 
61% of ABE and GED students currently enrolled, and 75% 
of ESL students (for whom, presumably, thfe language bar- 
rier makes other fi^lSis of advertising ineffective)., cam6 
to the i CLC on /he suggestion of people the^r knew 'who were 
already enrolled. These figures, combined with an In- - 

« ' . ■ ' ' ' ' . 

crease of 95% in 'CLC enrollment over the past year, show 
that CLC's reliance on word-of -mouth recruitment ii <iuite 
effective without being dependent on costly a^lyertislng^ 
or on specialized recruitment t>ersonnel. 

CLC also boasts a very high rate/ of continued 

\ , - : 54- 
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•participation and attendance by students once enrolled. 
CLC Statistics from studerit records show that of those 
Students who enroll and attend at least two classes, only 
13% drop out or 'discon' inue their studies. While 1 did 
not gather comparative statisticjs, from other ABE urograms 
in the Boston area, I suspect that this drop out rate is 
very low. Explanations for this phenomenon of^s{:udent 
satisfaction witli the cyc programs in which they are en- 
\ rolled will be discussed in the sections on "CLC Wosfking/ 
\ Learning i^nvirpnm^nt" and "Participaut Response to CLC." 
Jill Rubinson,^C director, tied the issues of re- 
cruitment and continued participation of students to the 
new CLC "satellite" program. "The CLC has chosen to ex- 
pand its offerings in a way that assures an intense and 
targeted recruitment method. Through its satellite pro- 

♦ 

gram*, the CLC is geared to both a constantly-growing 
enrollment and to a curriculdfli which, because it is stud- 
ont-generated ^nd student -designed, helps assure contin- 
ued participation." 

D. INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION 

On the following pages, I have put togetner a series 
of charts on CLC inter-agency cooperation. The charts wet 
drawn from iiotes supplied by CLC staff members involved in 
such collaborative projects. ^ 
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CLC OUTREACH AND INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION 
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1. CLC OUTREACH PROGRAMS 



SITE 


DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF CLC OUTREACH EFFORT 


,„ . . 

YOUTH/ " 
RESOUteS 
BUREAU 
(YRB) 


ji II 1. 

Agency, working with 
teena|4|s'' in Cam- 
bridge (part of 
Governor's Commis- 
sion ori En- 
.• fore em' 


Summer, 1973, CLC ran a GED class 
for YRB youthworkers who were 
themselves high school dropouts . 
YRB workers also attended careet- 
related college courses at CLC. 


EAST 

CAMBRIDGE 
JOB BANK 


Agency . ..i.ded by 
YRB to do job coun- 
selling and street 
work with E. Cam- 
bridge teenagers 
and young adults > 


During 1972-73, CLC gave three 
classes at Job Bank (Beginning 
Reading , GED Reading , and Math) , 
An E, Cambridge youth was hired 
by CLC as a VISTA, received . 
teacher training and is teaching 
GED classes at Job Bank 


LANGLEY 
TEEN 
' CENTER 


A center, run by 
YRB, for teenagers 
from Roosevelt 
Towers Housing 
Project 


JIU 11 ... L IJ . .1 II 1,11 . 1. 1 ..-.1 _ , 

CLC and YRB ran a cooperative 
job- training program, taught paj^f:- 
icipants how to read want ads, 
fill out job applications, etc. 
CLC offered ABE reading and writ- 
ing skills". 


WALDEN 
SQUARE 
HOUSING 
PROJECT. 


A private, inter- 
faith housing 
project in North 
Cambridge 


CLC ran a Beginning Reading Class 
and a Bi-lingual Spanish-English 

Class during Scmsmer, 1973 

' ■ . , . ■ 


CAMBRIDGE 
. HEADSTART 


Heads tart day-care 
program 


CLC and Harvard Extension jointly 
offer a college-'level course in 
Spanish Convel-satlon for |!ead- 
starfc. teachers, aides, and social 
workers i ^ 








CAMBRIDGE 

SPANISH 

COUNCIL 


Social service 
agency for Spanish 
speaking residents 
of Cambridge 

/ 


CLC and Spanish Council have co- 
sponsored several ESL and Span- 
ish Language Classes at both sites* 
Spanish Council received two 
VISTAs through CLC contract. 

0 e 
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SITE 


DESCRIPTION 


NATURE OF CLC OUTREACH EFFORT 


CAMBRIDGE 
ORGANIZA- 
TION OF 
PORTUGUESE 
AMERICANS 
(COPA) 


Social service 
agency for Port- 
uguese Americans 
in East Cambridge 


CLC and COPA have co-*sponsoVed 
several ESL and Portuguese Lang- 
uage classes., which were held 
at COPA of f ices land at Field 
Branch Library. COPA received 
two VISTAs through CLC contract. 


CAMBRIDGE 

PUBLIC 

LIBRARY, 

HARRINGTON 

BRANCH 


Field branch of 
Public Library 

j . ' • 


Summer, 1973, CLC prgf^tiized a ■ 
knitting and crocheting class 
and\co-sponsored an ESL class 
for Portuguese Aiiiericans in co- 
operation with St. Anthony's 
Church. y 


COLUMBIA 
TERRACE 


A private housing 
project, primarily 
occupied by Span- ' 
is^li- speaking resi- 
dents 


During 1972, a CLC teacher f ' 
taught an ESL class at the pro-^ 
ject for Columbia Terrace resi- 
dents. _ 


CAMBRIDGE 
FIRE 

DEPART^ffiNT 


■ '. ) 


For the past year (1973), CLC has 
conducted Spanish Language 
classes especially designed, for 
firemen at all firehouses in 
' i lis h- speaking neighborhoods. 


CAMBRIDGE 

POLICE 

DEPARTMENT 


X 

\^ 

. \. 

\ ■ ■ , ■ 


OiiG and Harvard University Esc- 
tension jointly sponsored a 
Spanish Language course for 
policemen. 


EAST 

CAMBRIDGE 
COM!'flJNITY 
SCHOOL 


A\program proyid*^ 
ink evening class- 
es and activities 
for adults, loc- 
ated at; Kennedy 

School 3jf^ East 

Cdmbridg^ 


Beginning November, 1973, CLC i 
and E. Camb. Cotamunity School 
will jointly offer a GED class 
and a Portuguese Language class. 

> 1 

b ■ ■ . 

• / 
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CAMBRIDGE 
. COMMUNITY 
CENTER 


^ y__ 

A communityX center 
providing educa- 
tional and social 
programs for resi- 
dents of Riverside 
area in CambridgeX 


Beginning November, 1973, CLC 
Will otter |i class in waturaiir - 
zation and one in New Math for 
Parents at C.C.Ca ' 
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AGENCY 


PURPOSE ^ 


ijATURE OF COOPERATIVE EFFORTS | 


EDUCATION 
WAREHOUSE 


Tutoring and coun- / 
seling program for 
high school stud- / 
ents and dropouts/ 

. , ■ / 

■ ■ V. 


Cross-referral of students, 
Ed. Warehouse prbvides post- 
GED counseling for CLC stud- 
ents; curriculum resources and 
in service teacher- training 
resources are shared. In 1972 
CLC helped plan and partici- 
pated in Reading Workshop at 
Ed. Warehouse. 


POLAROID 
DEPT. OF 
EDUCATION 
6e TRAINING 


In~house educa- 
tional and train- 
ing program for 
Polaroid employees 


CLC land Polaroid share curric* 
ulum resources and in service 
t^ac her- training . 


ST. ANTHONYS 
CHURCH 


Church serving 
Portuguese commun- 
ity of Cambridge 


J,bint development of a begin- 
liing ESL class for Portuguese- 
speakers, held at Library. 


HARVARD UP- 
WARD BOUND 




Resource sharing, cross-refer- 
rals, joint funding proposals. 


INTERCHANGE 
INC. 

- ' ■ ■ / 


Organization of , 
project directors 
of Cambridge com- > 
munity education 
agencies 


Joint project planning', fund- 
ing proposals, resource shar- 
ing. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 
SOMER\flLLE 

FOR TRAINING 
RESOURCES 


Committee to provide 
training in mental 
health and related 
fields ; 


CLC staff member sits on CTR 
committee ; CTR ^ave workshop | 
on Goal-Setting to CLC staff; j 
CTR course on "Counseling foi j 
Non-counselors" held at "CLC. : 


CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL DEPT. 
ABE PROGRAM 


State- funded even- 
ing ABE program 


Joint planning and resource 
sharing; ABE funded a part- |. 
time teacher at ^ CLC. 

I- 
. 1 

I 



1 koENCJY ^ 


PURPOSE 


NATURE OF COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPT. OF ED, 
1 ABE PROJECT 


Federally- funded 
project for part- , 
time and tu i-time 
ABE programs. 


CLC director is on Mass. ABE 
Teacher-Training Corotoittee,| 
KjiAt reaaxng specxcuuXQu xo yu 
Reading Task Force; CMJ has 
received technical assistance 
from ABE project director and 
supervisor. 


1 A6ENQIAS 
UNIDAS, INC, 


A consortium of — 
six Boston and Gam- 
bridge based agen-^^ 
cies serving $[ an- 
is h- speaking clients 


xs a memuer ox Agencxcts 
Unidas and receives VISTAS 
through their association 
with ACTION. 


PHILLIPS . 
BROOKS HOUSE 
(HARVARD) 


Student volunteer 
organization 


Volunteer tutors referred t^o 

/^T f% «<7m^ma 1)1211 \ . 

CLC rrom rDHt \ 


M.I.T/URBAN 
ACTION 


Student voluntieer . 
organization 1 


Student volunteers referred 
to CLC* 

_ .. 'M ^ 


GA^RIDGE 

WELFARE 

DEPARTMENT 




CLC has contacted Welfare 
Department and encouraged j( 
recerrais to CLU' programs. \ 


[DIVISION OF 
EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 


Unemplojrment 
office 


Referrals made to CLC programs. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
EMPLOYMENT 
1 CENTER 


Job placement ser- 
vice for Model Cit- 
ies residents 


Refers students to CU! and 
provides emplosrment counseling 
for interested CLC students. 


HARVARD 

UNOTRSITY 

EXTENSION 


. ' M .. 

. f 


CLC and Harvard Extension have 
jointly offered: Spanish cour*- 
ses for policemen and Head- 
j3.tariiJWOJ±0riU--^eijh^^ of.. 
Teaching ESL" for CLC teacher ' 
trainees and School Department 
teacher aides; "Portuguese 
Conversation" for public ser- 
vice workers, and community 
residents. 

.1 ' ■ ■ 



AGENCY 


PURPOSE 


NATURE OF COOPEjRATIVE EFFORTS 


MIDDLESEX 
COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


■ ■ ■ ■ \ 


Offered two courses , "Socio- 
logy of Juvenile Delinquency": 
and Vlnterviewing;& Counsel- 
ing" for CLC staff and Cam- 
bridge social, service workers. 


WHEELOCK 
COLLEGE \ 




Several courses offered at; 
CLC for School Department 
teacher aides . i 

■ ' \ ■ ' 


U. MASS 
AT BOSTON 




Two CLC teacher-^tjtrainees are 
enrolled as ful|/^,|lme students 
receiving college credit' for 
their work at CLC. 


PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 
CAREERS 
(PSC) 


Model Cities-H.U.D. 
program to train • 
Model Cities resi- 
dents and low- level 
MCA subcontractor 
personnel and pub- 
lic service employ- 
ees 


CLC programs utilized in GED» 
ABE, and ESL- training of PSC 
trainees . CLC college-level 
couirses also utilized by PSC. 

,■ . • • • r :v ;,, . ■ 
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I was able to contact three of these agenciesu, in an 
effort to determine in somt depth how CLC interaction is 
viewed from the other side. fThe three agencies are all 
listed as part of CLC*s "satellite" program. They are: 

1) The Cambridge Organization of Portuguese Americans (COPA) 

2) The Cambridge Spanish Council, and 3) The East Cambridge 
Job Resources Bank (Job Bank) . Each is concerned with im- 
proving educational and social services for residents of 
Cambridge and hai cooperated with CLC in providing oppor- 
tunities for adtilt learners. In each case, X interviewed 
the agency director and spoke informally with other raem- 
bers of the organization. 

AureliO Torres, Executive Director of COPA, affirmed 
that both he personally, and COPA as an agency, had "good 
relations with CLC" and that there is "good' communica- > 
tion'*' between the two organizations. He said that ESL 
classes organized and taught by CLC staff at both the 
CLC building and jLn COPA offices were of benefit to Port- 
uguese Americans living in the~areaT- Htle-Tfeported that 
_fe^e-CLC^-app^goaehT-^amelys-s mall-g roup a n d individu_^lized — _ 
instruction, has been welcomed by Portuguese residents who 
had felt uncomfortable 'in the more impersonal ESL classes 
offered at the nearby Harrington Public School. 

I . t) 

Mr. Torres expressed satisfaction in the quality of 
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instruction being provided by CLC's professional and, ^ISTA 
teaching staff and said he would like the program to^ ex- 
pand to include more of the estimated 10,000 Portuguese- 
Americans living in Cambridge whose knowledge of English 
is inadequate.^ 

Natalie O'Connor, Director of the Cambridge Spanish 
Council, spoke of a large area of collaboration between 
CLC and the Spanish Council in dealing with educational 
needs of the Spanish-speaking community. She listed such 
joint activities as a teacher exchange* where volunteers 
from the Spanish C6uftcil went to CLC for training in ESL, 
while GLC teachers came to Spanish Council offices to give 
special classes for some thirty Spanish-speaking residents, 
and a course in Spanish for- English-speaking professionals 
and para^-professionals which was coordinated by CLC, Sfian- 
ish Council and Model cities Administration.. 

.Interaction between CLC and the Spanish Council has 
been strengthened by their joint application, w^th COPA, 
for community-VXSTAs to be trained I by CLC to teach in 

(mun,ity_s.et tings. " Lyd ia Espada, a Spanis h-speaking 

VISTA, has been teaching/Spanish and English to various 
commuriity groups, and the Spanish Council is hiring an- 
other VISTA to wo.k on problems of bi-litigual education 
in the public schools. Cross-referrals between CLC an4 



the Spanish Council continue ajs a means of providing 

I- 

Spanish"? speaking residents with access to services and 
programs provided by both organiaaticnas . 

Ms. 0*C'onnor stressed that such inter-agency cooper- 
ation is important to the Spanish council in helping it 
carryvout its primary function as ati advocacy ^nd refer- . 
ral agency, rather than one which seeks to provide each 
of the services needed by Spanish-^pea^ing residents. She 
observed that "the CLC helps us carry cjut that philosophy 
by providing teacher-training, ESL courses, aiid admin-' 
istrative supervision for VISTAs who are working with 
the Spanish-speaking community." 

Anthony Saplenza and Maryellen Kelley of Job Bank 
discussed interaction with CLC, which has involved the 
part-time participation of CLC teachers Stephanie Roeder 
and Sally Waldron, and the full commitment of a community- 
VISTA, Rick Nagle, who has been traitied at CLC and teaches 
at Job Bank. Mr. Sapienza expressed appreciation for the 
fact that Mr. Nagle, whom he described as •'previously a 
client a t J o b Bank^ba4--beea^rec-mited-43y-CP-B8-:^^ 
♦'The CLC has demonstrated to us its commitment to involv- 
ing agency persoiihel and the c^^ommunity it serves i^ Its 
decision-making processes. Staff bf the CLC and the East 
Cambridge Job Resources Bank participated in the inter- 
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viewing and the decision to hire Mr. Nagle," he explained, 

\ 

"and the two agencies have assumed a joint responsibility 
for supervising his activities," ^ 

Mr. Sapienza u\d Ms. Kelley outlined other instances 
of cooperation between CLC and Job Bank, inc lidding ,**a 
course for new professionals" sponsored by CLC and taught 
by Job Bank staff. They described the GLC as **serving as 
a readily accessible and valuable connaunity resburce." \ 

• . • ■ . ■ , ■■ ■ ' ■• ■ i . • • 

i . ! ■ 

E. NATIONAL PuiPLXCATION : ; ^ 

To date, very li"tt:le of what CLC has accomplished can 
be viewed in terms of "national replication." CLC has 
Sponsored training workshops for local area professioiials 

and para-professionals interested in adult basic education, 

■ . ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ , , j 
and CLC staff have attended a number of workshops held in 

various parts of the country. Books of student writings, 

used in ABE reading and "ty^i ting classes, have been mimeo- 

graphed and bound and are^ available for use in other pro- 

grams as texts or as models of curriculum development. 

-A-handbook~on-Language_Experience J^pproach, prepared by 



CLC staff teachers, is similarly available, but as yet 
CLC staff are looking not to the nation, but rather to 
Cambridge, as the setting for "replication" of their 
efforts. 



er|c ' 6.^ 



*V. CLC'S WOmm/tEARN^NG^EWIHON^^ 



A. OTERLYXN6 ASSUMPTION 

A basic assumption underlies this section's discus- 
sion of CLC operational eff<ictiveness. The assumption is 
that the Way an organization operates within its own in- ^ 
temal structure— especially the working attitudes and 
relationships among its staJif— has a great deal to do with 
that organization's effectiveness in meeting the needs of 
the people it is designed server An educational organ- 
ization wtiose staff promotes and practices such values as 
1) encouragement of creativity and initiative, 2) respect 
for human differences arid sensitivity to individual needs, 
and 3) cooperation in planning and problem- solving, is ^ 
much more likely to develop! respect for such values among 
its students than is an organization which merely preaches 
such values without working hard to put them into daily 
practice in its own opera^i^n. 

During the several months in which I visited the CLC, 
iring the course of the evaluation project, I was able to 
observe the CLC trying hard to practice those values which 
its staff believe are essential to the learning, growth, 
and development of themselves and their students^, The 
question of what these values are and how they affect the 
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working/learning environment . will be discussed with a 
view towards evaluating the effectiveness of the CLC as 
a model for adult education at the community level. 

B. THE GLC ENVIRONMEOT AS DESCRIBED BY CTX STAFF 

CLC staff were asked in their intitviews to tell me 
"what kind of place is CLC to work in," as though they were 
describing it for the benefit of someone who might be ap- 
plying for a job there. The responses stressed qualities 
of the human environment: "It has a relaxed, friendly at- 
mosphere," said dne teacher, while another spoke of CLC 
as "a very comfortable place and basically a warm place," 
and a third responded that "the atmosphere is generally 
supportive, challenging. People have the chance/ to grow 

with what they're sucj^ ess ful at." 

."■'**'■••' ' ■■ 

CLC staff also mentioned "the ^^jgemess of students 

. f , ; 

to learn," the "commitment of everyone to CLC," find the 

' ■ '■ ■ '■ ■ • ' ■ ■! • 

feeling that "there is always somej:l^inj of value and iti- 

terest happening." I received no negative responses to 

. . • ' ' . . ■ ' 

the question of what kind of place the CLC is lik^- to 
work iti, and one teacher summed it up by saying, "you have 
a chance to mvVi together with people, not just with staff , 
but with students, and do something you think is important. 
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C/ STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

An important element in the creation of a productive 
vorking/learifiing environment is the ability of staff peo- 
ple to increase their skills and expand their capacity to 
tespond to student needs. At GLC, staff development is 
encouraged in a variety of ways. College- level courses 
^ in areas related to teaching ABE (Adult Basic Education) 
axid ESL (English as a Second Language) are held at CLC for 
the benefit of staff members as w^ll as for other adult 
education teachers in the community. VISTAs, who teach 
in a];l three of CLC *s major program areas as well as teach- 
ing courses in other community settings, receive in-class 
supervision from CLC ^s professionally- trained teachers 
and participate in CLC-spOnsored training workshops. 

I asked staff members what they had learned since 
coming to CLC, and tjiey mentioned increasing feiowledge of 
their subject areas, improving their teaching abilities, 
developing self-confidence, and learning how to work with 
other people. Margie Jacobs, a GED (High School Equiva- 
lency preparation) instructor commented, "I*ve learned 
more about working collectively with other staff and 
learned more about the needs, interests, and problems of 
: my students and people from this community." Katy Kennedy, 
the ESL coordinator, has enjoyed "learning by doing all 
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all the stuff I*d been told about in graduate school" 

and said she particularly valuee "the coping skills" which 

"are hard-won but very valuable to me." 



D. EFFECTS OF CLC COLLABORATIVE WORKING REUTtONSHIPS 

The raost striking impression received from staff 

' ■ '■ ■ * ' ■ ' - ' j'"" 

interviews and confirmed by visits .to the CLC. is the de- 

, - ■ • , , ■ ■ . • 

gree of collaboration and wam^th which characterizes the 
working/learning envii^onment . On^ teacher commented, /' 
"People here arenV't just the people. I work with> they ^re 
some of. my bfest friends. We* ve b^We friends beca.^8el we 
share so much:- concerns , responsibilities / clashes , stu-^ 
dents." :a member of the administrative staff, spokii of /[ , 
CLC as "a Vwe* atmosphere, not an 'l', but a *we' atmos- 
phere. It is a sharing and learning experience between 

\ •. \ : - ■ 
students, staff, and other neighborhood programs. It is 
J •■■ \ / i' • . . ■. ■. ' ; . '' ■;, 

very supportive. You learn from each other, sharing ex- 
periences with the people who come here and with the staff." 

Others interviewed noted , the absence of "pettiness," 
"one-upmanship,':' or "bureauc rat it b.s. in dealings of staff ^ 
or students." Jill Rubinson added her own, summary j "I 
think we have, on the whole, reiilly gobd working rela- 
tionships and closeness among our selvea -which helps us 
grow. I don't think that's my success-l think that's 
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everyone's— the staff's and the students'." The^e ex- 
pressions of excitement and\ satisfaction were perhaps all 
the more ( upressive because the qutestioVi of staff collab- ' 
oration was not explicitly raised by me as each staff ; 
member was interviewed. Their statements cameTl'itr rest?^,,^^ 
ponse to my questions about the CLC working environment 
and how it compared to other organizations which CI.C staff 

had worked in. 

The benefits to CLG of collaborative relationships 
among staff Are several, and in my observation they con- 
tribute greatly to, GLC effectivenestV as an educational 
organization; 

1. cooperation in decision-making; a strong iijcentive 
to generate wide discussion and to seek consensus in reach 
ing important decisions,, which results in high staff mor- 
ale in carrying out decisions thus reached; 

2. a sharing of administrative tasks and roles among 
the entire staff— administrators teach and teachers help 
develop and administer programs— so that all staff have 
a stake in the success of CLC programs; 

3. team-teaching in a majorit:y of CLC classes, which 
allows for collective response tp student needs within a 

• class and is possible only in an environment in which 
staff members trust and respect one another; 
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. 4. absence of the competitiveness and power- stj^^uggle 
elements which affect most agencies and orgariizat^ions 
(including, by ^11 accounts, the CLC in the years pre- 
ceeding Jill Rubinsori^J^s appointment as dlr^ptor) and 
which divert staf^ energies from serving client needs; 

5. joint efforts at Curriculum developments and col- 
lective response to reqi.ests from, community ^groups for 
assistance in educationil planning and prpgramning; 

6. \8pecial Attention/ to student achievement and learn- 
ing problems (CLC staff constantly share, impressions of 
bow students are doing and are thus aCle to coordinate 
efforts fit meeting student needs) . 

Staff collaboration of this scope.is not uniformly 
practiced by all who teach and tutor at CLC. It Is most 
evident among i^he/ full-time professional teachers and 
administrative ^taff. who were observed to be putting into 
practice each c/f the collaborative aspects listed above. 

/ ' .5 .. .. 

Evidence gathered from staff interviews and from watching 
staff members interact in meetings, in' classrooms, and 
around the CLC building, suggests that such collaboration 
is possible because these staff members not only desire 
> to work together but because they have come to trust each 
other's abilities and 4:o ieel comfortable with each other 
personalities . ' 

\ ■ 70 . / 
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The scope and intensity of staff; collaboration was 
somewhat less ' evident among the community-based VISTA 
teachers, who have, been at CLC for a comparatively short ' 
time as teachers. However, in their interviews, VISTA 
teachers told me that collaboration araofig theftis'elves atid 
between them and the professional teaching staff hds grown 
considerably in recent months, ds they have become more 
confident in their new roles and as they and the profes- 
sional teachers adjust to each other's personality and 
style. 

E. CLC OPERATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS AS SEEN BY OTHERS . 

Another perspective on CLC's effectiveness as an ed- 
ucational organization came from ray interviews With persons 
outside t^^e CLC who have had extensive contact with it. 
Although the question of CLC operational viability was- 
not explicitl.y raised, several persons chose to comment 
on it, Natalie O'Connor, director of the Cambirldge Span-' 
ish Council, referred to speculation about whether the 
CLC could rebuild itself after internal difficulties had 
closed it down. "Word in the community was that CLC 
couldn't get going again. But Jill succeeded. She's a 
good judge of people." 



James Farrell, directo^ of Model Cities Admitiistratjion, 
spoke of the CLC as "an activity of paramount importanc^" 
in the Model Cities coXunity and called CLC "one of the 
top three out of ele^n operating agencies" in the Model 
Cities neighborhood "in terns of effective services to the 
community." Sally Jellenek, assistant directdr of program 
operations for^MCA, referred to CLC as "one^i the smoother 
operations" ariidng Modeljy^Hjgjpuprojects. She added, "Peo- 
ple who go th^ii^enjoy going~~there,..and the staff enjoy 
their freedom to approach adult education in a manner 
which responds to students." And Joseph Sa^y, director 

of the Cambridge Public Library, expressed the view ^hat 

: ■ - ■ ■ , .1! 

"CLC staff have done a fine, an outstanding job in vi^w of 
their mandate. (' j 

The strongest affirmation of CLC organizational ef- 
fectiveness in responding to the special needs of people 
in the Cambridge community came in a letter from Anthony 
Sapienza and Maryellen Kelley, director and assistant 
director, resp^tectively, of an agency called East Cam- 
bridge Job Resourc^es Bank (Job Bank). The letter fol- 
lowed a visit I made to Job Bank offices, where X spoke 
informally to clients and ^taff concerning their inter- 
action with CLC staff people and progifams. I am quoting 
a passage from the letter since it botih confirms the 
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impressions I received and states the Job Bank view pf 

CLC more coherently than do the random notes I took on 

that occasion: 

In working with the Job Bank, Ms. Stephanie Roeder 
and Ife. Sally Waldron, from the Community Learning 
Center, not only were faced with the fears of the 
students, but a- the of ten disruptive and chaotic 
atmpsphere at the Job Bank offices. Their ability to 
create an informal but effective learning situation 
for staff and clients is noteworthy. The learning 
process has been chara.cterized by warmth, understand- 
ing, and humor, coupled with creative and effective 
techniques. This combination made possible the kind 
of learning that was exciting, challenging,; and re^- 
warding for their students, in marked contrast to the 
traditional educational processes in which, hereto- 
fore, so many of our clients Had experienced failure. 
We have obsei.ved enthusiasm for iea:^ing in students 
so involve^! that they are reluctant to end classes. 
Students, ws might add, who had previously been com- 
pletely tunied off to education. 

OPERATIOm AREAS NEEDING IMPROVEMENT 
Amid the general sense of CLC operational well-being, 
several areas: were cited as needing some improvement. Con 
cem was expressed about the inadequate presence of male 
teachers at CLC. In a discussion with two VISTA teachers, 

/ ■ . ■ ■ ■ : 

the lack of male teachers was cited as a reason why there 
are fewer male students attending CLC classes than female 
students. A portion of that discussion, which involved 
V;iSTA teachers Donna Langford, Nellie Dedmon, and myself 
(Robby) follows: 

RpBBY: Why do you think more men don't come to CLC? 
D6NNA: They think it's sissyish- -even though they need to 

73 ' ■ / . 
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come. It's also pride. ' A man may not waAt anydne to know he 
doesn't have his diploma. 1 

NELLIE: Most men pretend that they've gralpluated from high 
school and gotten their diploma. i \ 

DONNA: Yes, they don't want anyone to Mo\ir their game fbr them. 

ROBBY: What do you do about that .situation|? Is there a real 
need here? Ought CLC to find some way to reach these men? 

DONNA: I think we should gejt^ sa:^e more men teachers.^ Then 
the men might feel more comfortable. I think a man often 
resfents the fact that a woman is teaching him, especially if . 
she's younger. He resents it, or tries to exploit it, one or 
the other. 

NELLIE: That's very true for a black woman trying to teach a 
black man, especially if she's younger tjhan he is— he doesn't 
go for that at all. ' 

KOBBY: So do you think there should be sKme effort to hire 
males, especially black males? 

DONNA: I think it's true not only for black males, but for 
whites, too. Plus the fact that a lot of them work. They 
come home tired at night and don't wmt to run out for three 
hours of classes. 

NELLIE: Yes, they'd rather. go out to a bar and have a beer 
thati, sit in a class. 

DONNA; But if they'd have someone they could identify with-^ 
you know, Joe Blow goes down to the bar, too, but he's over 
here at the CLC teaching— I think you'd have more men that 
would come. We've also fealked about h*»ving a whole class for 
men- -segregating the men — because a lot of men feel fuuny when 
they're in with a whole group of women. Some of them don't- 
but most of thiem do. They should have a man teaching the 
class --someone they could swear with and not feel funny about 
it. And then go home and have a bees: together afterwards. 

■'i ■ • ' _ 

Aside from matters of recruitment and m^le staff, other 
operational areas of concern which were mentioned by one or 
more persons included 1) inadequate supers/is ipn of part-time 
teachers and tutors, 2) insufficient attention to keeping 
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records of student progress and performance, and 3) the 
gradual but difficult process of fully integrating a new 
group of non-professional teachers (VISTAs) with, a* small 
and closely-knit staff of professional tfeachers and ad- 
ministrators. , ' "° ,. 

G. SUMMARY 

How effective is CLC operationally?. What might be 
called CliC's "operational viability" emerges as one of 
the strongest elements iti the' evaluative picture of this 
organization. If we accept the initial assumption of this 
section of the rep9trt,. namely, that the way an organization 
operates within itself has great bearing on its effet^tive- 
ness in meeting the needs of those it seeks to serve, > 
then CLC comes out looking^ veisy good, with exceptionally 

high pptential as an organization t6 devote its energies 

■ I . 

•to meeting its objectives. 

Contributing to this high potential is the relaxed, 
Warm atmosphere of the place itself, an atmosphere which 
CLC staff maintain for themselves, "as well as for their 
students. The willingness of sta|f persons to work at 
increasing their teaching skills, their interpersonal 
skills, and their awareness of the community in which they 
exist also contributes to CLC's effectiveness. Most 

t 
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reinarkaSly, CLC staff have managed to create a genuinely 
collaborative working/learning environment— a "we" at- 
mosphere, as one staff member put it-.-and this has made 
possible other operational capacities; cooperative de- 
cision-making, the sharing of administrative tasks among 
the entire! staff, team- teaching, and communication among 
teacti^ps in meeting special needs of students. 

The effectiveness of CLC* s collaborative atmosphere 
contributes to its reputation among other agencies in the 
community, a reputation, that has "Increased tremendously 
since Jill Rubinson reorganized CLC, but it is probably 
true that the effects of this atmosphere are felt much 
more deeply within the organization than outside CLC. 

; i ' ' ■ ' : 

CLG maintUns. a rather low profile in the community, pre- 
ferif^ii|| j:| concentrate its energies on enhancing the 

wi^'rk^tig/l^iaming environment for students and staff,. It 
a(3tracts tiew students mainly through personal referrals ^ 
from stude|ts, currently enrolled, with advertising recruit- 
ment efforls having proved ineffective* 

■1 , ■ ■ ' 

A continuing concen). at CLC, despite the overall pic- 
ture of operational strength, is a deficiency in the 
number of male teachers. Although the cohesiveness of the 
predominantly young, female CLC staff probably contributes 
much to the collaborative atmosphere of the place, the 



lack of a su^'ficient male i)resence may be' limiting access', 
to CLC programs by some members of the Cambridge community 
who need these programs Very much. There is a feeling, „ 
expressed by several of the new VISTA teacher^, that more 
male staff at CLC would open up learning possibilities 
to men in the community who might feel uncomfortable in 
a class taught by yodnger women, but who would respond 
to all-male classes t^iught be someone with whom they 
could identify. In fact, one such class, in reading, 
has recently been started and is being taught by two 
male volunteer teachers. 
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Vi. STUDENT ASSESSMENT AND, STAFF EVALUATION 

A. ASSESSING STUDENT PROGRESS 

A considerable part of the staff interviews was de- 

.... I . • .. ^ ■ ■ , 

voted to questions and discussion concerning how well CLC 
staff and students are accomplishing the sens^ Of putpose 
and the personal and learning goals described in previous 
sec ions of this report, teachers were asked about the 
formal and informal criteria they used in assessing stud- 
ent progress and evaluating their own efforts. They dis- 
cussed their notions of "success" and "failure" and they 

tl * ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

V , ■ ' . • 

\described the qualities in their students which seem to 

\ ; ' . ■ ^' <. ^ ■' ' 

l\ad towards individual achieve^nent. V . 

What emerged as the major aito of CLC classes, in the 
words of one teacher, is "to aid students in meeting their 
own personal academic goals." As described by CLC staff, 
these goals are varied and often highly individualistic. 
As examples, they listed "preparing for and taking the 
GED test in twelve weeks," "learning to rrite a letter to 
a friend with no help," "studying fractiohs in order to 
get a jbb as a carpenter," "learning the present tense of 
simple English verbs," "studying the manual for a driver's 
permit," and "learning how to read a newspaper.'' 

CLC staff maintain that ascertaining achievement of 



these goals, or measuring a student's progress over a per- 
iod of time, cannot always be done by formal testing pro« 
cedures such as those used to determine what "grade level" 
a student is wirj<ingi at. But several teachers mentioned 
a desire- to strengthen and improve procedures for goal- 

^ .'K\ ' - . . • . • 

setting and m^orml measurement of student growth. CLC 
staff in ABE, ESL, and GED programs \?ere, in fact, in 
the. process of writing about their student assessment 
procedures while this evaluation projisct was taking place, 
and they volunteered drafts of their wpric for inclusion 
in this" report. Two examples appear below; 

ASSESSMENT OF^STUPENT PROGRESS IN CLC GED PROGRaIj^J 

Evaluations for students preparing for the GES are 
based upon the acquisition of a progression of skills 
in three areas: social studies, literature, and grammar. 

When a student first enters' the CLC, ^ he /he is given , 
a diagnostic exam which enables the\ student and teacher 
to determine which skills she/he must work on. It also 
introduces the student to a standardized, GED-modeled 
exam. Depending upon the student's performance, she/ 
he is placed into an« intensive, accelerated class, or 
a more gradual class. The division of the GED program 
into "intensive" and "gradual" classes is based upon 
the CLC staff's belief that students learn at a dif- 
ferent pace and under different environments . 

Students in the intensive GED class Study from one ' 
^nd a half to three months to take both the literature 
and social studies exams. Students in the more grad- 
- ual class usually prepare fpr nine months ,for either 
the social studies or literature test. \ 

Incidentally, of the 46 students enrollid In inten- 
sive GED classes in May, 1973, seven students had received 
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their GED diplomas by ^vj^st and another eight had passed 
two or more of the tol^l^of five tests which comprise the 
GED. 25 of the remaining 31 had returned to classes by 
September. 

EVALUATION OF MATH PROGRESS 

Evaluation of a student's progress in math is meas- 
ured in three ways: 

' 1. Initial diagnostic, to determine where the stud- 
ent is in math— what skills have been previously mas- 
tered and what skills are to be mastered in the future. 
Depending on the student's prior experience and gcTaX, 
he/she is given one of two tests: one covers basic, 
operations with whole numbers, the other includes 
problems with fractions, decimals, and percentages. 
Occasionally a student comes with experience in al- 
gebra and/or geometry in which case he/she is usually 
given a sample GED exam to determine what gaps there 
are in preparation. Any diagnostic is always gone over 
with the student to locate weak and strong areas and 
to determine the initial direction of math work. 

; 2« Go^l-setting by students and teachers. /At the 
beginning of instruction, student and teacher discuss 
and set personal goals for math instruction. Period- 
ically, ttjiey evaluate whether they have reached these 
goals or where they are ii;i their efforts to do so. 
This evaluation may include informal discussipn of 
progress, looking over concrete evidence (demonstrated 
work) , and review sheets in a given area or in integ- 
rated skills. 

Math goals of students vary. Generally, they fall 
into three areas: basic math, GED preparation, or prep- 
aration for a specific test or job (first class fire- 
man's licensing exam, Licensed Practical Nurse Qxam, 
etc.). The length of time a student takes to achieve 
a goal also Varies. For GED preparation, it ranges 
from one month to two years- -depending on previous 
experience, tnotivation, and ability. Work in basic 
math usually extends from six months to a year; work 
for a specific test and/or job preparation covers a 

similar range. ■ ■ \ ^' ■ a ■ 

3. Personal evaluation of progress by the student 
This involves the personal perception by the student 
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of how hie /she has improved in math and/or fe^ls dif- 
ferent ly about. le-aming_mth. _ _ _ \ _ 



FACTORS INVOLVED IN CIXJ STUDEOT SUCCESS 

• ' ■ . ■ ■ \ 

CLC teachers were in general agreement about the fac- 
tors that help create successful and unsuccessful \8tudent 
petformance. Some of these factors had to do with\peit- . 
sonal motivation, other^ were related, to a student*^ per- 
ception of concrete ^als and how close he or she wa0 in 
relation to them. 

Katy Kennedy/ ESL codr^i^tor, feels that a student's 
belief in "change" is crucial: "QbYiou^ly, to get out of 
your house and come at all you*ve got to have some push; 
and the people who come a lot hav^ an incredible desire 
to learn, to change things. So I guess a person who sees 
change as possible is the one that does the best. Also, 
having pati^ence is important— realizing that you can't 
leanA English in two weeks." Margie Jacobs felt that as 

I 

far as her GED students were concerned, those who knew 
"why they wanted the GED and had clear goals were those 
\c.v who made best use of CLC programs." By contrast, "those 
who were least succesuful had no focus, and were inter- 
ested but not really committed to getting their GED." 

, Waldron, math coordinator, and Stephanie Roeder 
reading specialist, reported that students "in the twiddle" 
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\ ■ . ■ " ' * /■' ■ 

were having the hardest time focusing on goals. "Beg- 
Jlnniiig;^ 8 tuderi ts are more in teres ted in "the learning Itsc^^ 
whereas\"the in-between stages are most difficult. When ' 
you * re beginning , everything is gravy . When you>re near . 
the test, you have a goal. In betiieen, you're koving,. 
- but you're moving slowly." ! • 

Finally, a successful Student at 'C^J is o0e Who can 
" communicate his /or her frustrations to a>'^acher,i and 

thus take advantage of CLC williijgiiessto arrange^courses- 

■ ■ ■■■ ■ ' ■■• V ■ 

or find instructors to mee^ student needs. Katy Kennedy, 
in particular, beli^es that students "v^ho are willing ' 
to communicate what they like and don'i^ like" can get 
what they want from CLC programs "because we're willing 
to' change. You can have a , feeling that someone is |Un« 
happy here and is not getting what theV want, but vjnless 
it comes out, that person will just stoj^ coming, aJ opposed 

1 * ■ ' t 

to our changing, something to make it a better situaition 
^fdr that persoti." 

C. STAFF EVALUATION AOT) SELF-EVALUATION ^ ' 

\ . V ■ . 

Formal evaluation of staff members is not practiced 
at CLC, yet I was aware that a process of, informal eval/ 
uation and feedback was going on all the time. 1^ her 
interview, Stephanie Roeder told me she felt her wprk 
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was "ey^uated by evejcybody here. If I alhare a class, or 
if sdmeone just comes In, I get feedback/ then. 1 get 
feedback after a class, in talking with /whoever ' is around." 
More fomial feedback is available, bate nobody xpushes it 

■ ■ ' ■ ] 

•on you." ,She reported that she had askjfed for more inten- 
sive evaluative feedback "a few times in crisis situations," 



and that she found it 



"incredibly helptCuI." Shfi has also 



taped some of her classes in order to review her own^ 
teaching performance^ 

In the informal feedback process!, the views of one's 
students and fellow teachers are regularly sought, and 
this process seemed to be going on with every CLC teacher/ 



asked each other to 
discussed their per- 



I spoke to. In some cases, teachers 
sit in on' classes. Others regularly 
fonnance with those with whom they were team- teaching. 
Interestingly, CLC teachers often spoke in the same sentence 
of seeking feedback from other teachers and from students, 
and seemed to give equal importance to both. 

'I received a very strong . Impression that CLC teachers 
see critical evaluation and positive support as part of 
the same important, but personalized and caring, process. 
Teachers used various approaches to gauging student reac- 
tions to each class (taking into account student unwilling- 
ness to crit-'.cize a, teacher openly even when she asked 
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io'c it). Margie Jacobs said that when her GED jstudents 
"seem hesitant to say what they feel" about hei . class., 



she asks Nellie Dedmon (a community-VISTA studying with 
Margie), because "Nellie generally knows what /all the 
other students are feeling." With her own stjudents, 
Nellie Dedmon relies on her intuition and on (contacts with 
cJtudents outside of cjlass: "I know I'm doing! okay if I'm 
teaching ^'nd at the end of the cl-ass the students, seem 
to have understood what we were doing. Butj if they seem 
confused, then I know that, too. The stud^dts talk. to 
me, and I see a lot of them outside of cla|s. i^'always 
ask them how things are going." IV 

Aside from feedback, CLG teachers re%\ on self-evai- 
uation, and on their perceptions of student growth or lack 
of growth, in determining the success or- failure of their 



efforts. ForlKaty Kennedy, "a lot of it lis how people 

/ \ 

are feeling, what they say, what her they , keep coming back, 



\ 



whether they bring their friends;, whethey. we feel good 
about what we'^ 3 been teac iing and whethi^r the students 
seem to be getting anything out of it." I ; 

Success is exemplified, for CLG tei?chers, by students 
a-ihieving a "breakthrough," a visible iticrease in their . 

I 

skills, or as a contagious excitement about learning that 
reveals itsolf in classroom behavior. For Stephanie Roeder, 
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this happens "'when there is a block or a lack or some- 
thing in a, student and that gets overcome and the student 
learns^ something he or she didn't know before ^d begins 
to move." Margie Jacobs feels successful as a teacw ^ 
when her students "get excited, talk about, react to Ahe 
materials and to each other -when they feel they are 
succeeding." The concrete accomplishment (i.e. passing 
the GED) is also important as a measure of success, but 
what pleases Margie Jacobs most is when her students are 
able to "take what;, they read and apply it to their own 
experiences" and to "think, about cphtempo^rary problems^ ^ 
and where they originate," , 

One sort of failure, on the other handj is felt by 
CLC teachers when students become passive— "when the stud 
ents leave all the work and direction^ up to me, we are 
both failing," or when they feel themSelv6s to be inflex- 
ible— "getting stuck doing things in certain ways is a 
falling, since if it doesn't? work there are no alternatives. 
In discussions about "failure," CLC teachers seemed un- 
willing to blame students for lack of accomplishment. 
They recognized such things as "lack of motivation," in- 
frequent attendance, or "playing around" on the part of 
students as obstacles to learning," but the word "failure" 
was never used as a judgmental' or finsl assessment. 
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D, SUMMAR^ 

Evaluation of student progress and o£ a teaoher's own 



performance! is a very important part of the CLC learning 
environment! But it is also a part of the CLC "process" 
and thus it \:akes place within an atmosphere of \sensitivity 
and caring, \students receive a diagnostic test upon enter- 
ing CLC, and,t;hey are encouraged to tak^ practice tests 
when tkey are invblved in ^eparing ther^selves for a GED 

\ • - • ' ' ■ • 

exam or a job-r6lated exam. Teachers will tape rec'ord 
their classes or sometimes ask another teacher to sit in 
and watch them te^ch, in order to gain a better picture of 
their work. ^ 

But itf'is the, i^t^f °rmal , day-to-day forms of assessment 
and feedback which geminate the evaluative framework of 
the CLC/ Since learning programs are| geared, to a ^jreat 
varit^y of student goals and schedules, a£(!^essment of stud- 
ent performance must also take place in a i^exible and per- 
sonalized manner. Again, this 4^ as true for evaluating 

- \ : / 

teacher performance as for assessing students. y 

Since no evaluation procedures are forced on either 

students or teachers at CLC, the entire assessment picture 

has an informal and voluntary quality about it. But such 

a quality should not be mistaken for laxity or indifference. 

Quite the contrary, it is because the interaction among and 
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between CLC students and staff takes place in a voluntary 

atmosphere that evaluation, or "feedback," is taken very ' 

seriously, both when it is given and when it is received. 

The informality of the process has not prevented CLC 

staff from working on specific goal-setting procedures to 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ / 

help students get over the difficult "middle periodV of 

their studies, when thd ^first thrill of revived learning 

has somewhat dimmed, and the specific goal the student is 

working toward seems very difficult to reach, ^he need 

for "intermediate goals" has riscently l^een recogplzed by 

staff as an important part of the support environment. 

Staff in each of the major CLC programs spent pa|rt ot the . 

summer devising various techniques and mechanisms to help 

students maintain a' steady ^ate of progress. ! . 

In opting for an essej/tially voluntary and personalized 

approach vto_studen^^&-^a'es^ment and staff evaluation, the 

I ■ , 

CLC is demonstrating a willingness to risk doing without , 
the formal kind of "accountability" which more rigorous 
assessment procedures might provide, in favor of a more 
relaxed and person-centered atmosphere, free of judgmental 
actions, and supportive of individual responsibility and 
mutual trust in personal evaluation. 'In view of tha total 
environment which CLC staff have created, it seems to be 
a risk very mucli worth taking. 
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'VII. PARTICIPANT RESPONSE TO CLC = / 

A. THE PROCESS 

After consultation with CLC staff, I decided that the 
best method of gaining information on studeht response to 
the CLC and its programs was to recruit several current 
CLC students, train them to conduct group and individual 
interviews, devise a list of important questions ^ and then 
have them gather the primary data ftom fellow i^tudents in 
a cross section of CLC cUsses, and from former CLC stu- 
dents through telephone interviews . This > information would 
he relayed to the Project Consultant who would include it 
in his report. 

The purpose of this method was three- fold. 5'irst, 
• the students involved as interviewers might learn f rom th^ 
task itself, gaining skills in interviewing, Analyzing, 
and presenting information. They would be pMd' for their 
work from the project budgec. Second, they ^ere encouraged 
to facilitate group discussion on the questions withm 
the classes they visited and thereby stimulate student 
.thinking on issues of importance to themselves and to 
CLC. Thirds it was hoped that by seeking .information from 
their fellow students, without the presence in the class- 
room of either teachers or project, Consultant, the student 
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interviewers would obtain information that was spontaneous 

■\ ■ . 

arid honest. 

In a "de-brief inig" session, after the class interviews . 
had been completed, the three student interviewers reported 
that thdse objectives had been achieved. Thejr felt the 
students had responded "very well" to their coming into class 
and asking questions. "They seemed very frank. When they 
had to criticize something, they did," reported one inter- 
viewer. The students had. talked among themselves in 
responding to questions posed by the interviewers. "Some- 
one would start to give an answer to one of our questions 
and then others would raise points and discuss them back 
and forth." The interviewers were satisfied with their 
approach to gathering information by interviewing , one 
class at a time. "It was more personal . t|ian trying to 
talk to all the CLC students. in one larfee group or giving 
them forms,." said one interviewer. Another felt that 
"the students didn't feel as though we were pressuring 
them, or taking their names. This way it was more informal.* 

B, THE QUESTIONS ' ' ' 

The following questions, used in classroom interviews, 
were developed in discussions between the student' inter- 
viewers and the Project Consultant. One question (#7) 
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was* suggested by a CLC staff member: 

1. What did you come here looking for? 

2. How satisfied are you with your progress? 

3. What differences do "you find between the Community 
Learning Center and public schools you have attended? 

4. What do you like best about the dommunity Learning 

Center? What do you like best about the particular proA 

I 
I 

gram you're in? 

5. /what could be improved in the Community Learning 
Center? in your program? 

6. How have Community Learning Center teachers 
been helpful to you? How could they be more helpf4l? 

7. Why do you think? some students leave the Community 
Learning Center after coming here a few times? \ 

8. What changes would you like to see in: a) the 
community Learning Center as a whole? b) the program 
that you are in? c) your relationships with teachers 
and fellow students? 

The interviewers recorded student- responses by writing 
them on a large newsprint tablet in front of the class. 
After each response was recorded, th2 interviewers asked 
the class how many agreed with the statement ,:nd recorded 
that number. This process seemed to encourage group 
discussion, although it made for somewhat fragmentary 
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recording of responses, since the interviewers were si- 
multaneously leading the discussion and writing down an- 
swers. - ' . 

C« THE ANSWERS 

The classes visited by the interviewers included four 
in ESL, ranging (from 2 to 9 students; one ABE reading 
class of 4 students; and two GED classes (a Social Studies 
class with 6 students and a Math class with 11 students.) 
A total of 41 ESL, ABE, and GED students' were involved 
' in the interview procesL^ , representing approximately 
20% of CLC students enrolled in the three programs^- _ 
QUESTION 1: "What Did You Come Here Looking For?" 
Students in ESL classes responded that they had come 
"to learn to speak English," to "learn English," to "learn 
to read and write." The ABE students had como to, learn 
"reading and writing." The GED students warit|d44:general 
education," "GED preparation, '' and "learning '-^Kings?; missed 
out in public school." -r' - 

I asked the student interviewers whethejc they ifhought 
students came to CLC to socialize, to meet people, a| 

opposed to more: formal educational goals, p^e interviewer | 

/ \ 

sa-id, "From my own experience, the majority of peopldV are 
not coming here to waste their time. Most are married 
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people, with children, and it's kind of a jab to get i9W«>y 
and corae here. So when they come here^-it's to leami. 
A few, who aa/e single, may be coming here, to meet people. . , 
But most are coming to learn. They don't want to fool 
around." She herself is an older womatt, and a mother, , 
Anotlkr interviewer, about twenty years of age and single, 
felt the two goal ^ were rather more compatible j "Some 
spoke of enjoying meeting people hete- -but they came to 
get an deucation at the same time. There*© alwayfij a \ 

I . \r 

... . i -K 

• . V 

connection." ' "\ 

QUESTION 2: "How Satisfied Are You With Your "Progjfes^? 
' Students in all three projgrams said they wete "satis- 
fied," "very> satisfied," "satisfied with progress" with 
respect to their rate' of achievement. Several students, 
in a GED class commented "good progress and getting better," 
while another GED student reported that progress was 
"slow but steady." 

QUESTION 3: "What Differences Do You Find Betvyeen , 
CLC and Public School?"' 

The most frequent response from all groups was that . 
■the CLC's "small classes and Individual attention" ma the 
basic difference.. Students also mentioned CLC's "informal, 
casual atmosphere," and the fact that CLC was "more per- 
sonal" and involved "lesa pressure, more freedom" for 

'i ^ 

students. One class mentioned "open relationship -with 

j tr\ ■ > 
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teachers" as a significant difference between CLC and 

public school. 

I asked the interviewers what it is about CLC that 

seems to make learning more enjoyable than other types « 

of schooling. They said, "It's a whole different atmosphere, 

especially if you're comparing it to a public school. / 

One interviewer pointed out that "some students feel that 

if they have questions they feel more at ease asking them 

here at CLC." 

\ QUESTION 4a: 'Vhat Do You Like Best About CLC?" 
The responses here were irarieds As recorded on the 
newsprint sheets, they read something like this: "cm- 
venient,""wide range of courses," "it's free," ."every- 
thing is fine," "the people are nice," "it's convenient— 
in the neighborhood," "good hours," "friendly surroundings." 
With respect to this last comment, an interviewer reported, 
"As soon as one mentioned it,, everyone shouted 'Yeahl 
Yeahl' They really got excited.", Another interviewer 
added, "One of the things they like^ best was getting 
along with other students." 

QUESTION 4b: . "What Do You Like Best About The Parti- 
cular Program you' re In?" ~ . 

Students mentioned such things as "meeting and learning 
from different people from other countries," the fact that 
"the teachers are very patient," the "variety of classes," 

/ 
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and* the "chance to work at our own pace.'* 

QI&STION 5a »b: What Could Be Improved In the CLC? 

In Your Own Program?" * 

The two parts of the question seemed to be considered 

together in the classroom discussions. Some complaints 

were physical: "better heaft in winter," "cleaner restroom. 

According to the interviewees, "everyone mentioned^ the 

heat; quite a few mentioned i^jie rest)room." I asked whether 

any s tudents/ had talked ,|a^oui^ | the building, aside from the 

bathroom and the heat. One i^i^terviewer replied, "Some of 

them mentioned that the rooms Were too small for large 

groups, like eleven. They weren't able to move aroMnd/' 

■ '\ . . . 

Another interviewer rejoined: "I like the building, 

because when you walk in it's very big and open. Immedi- 

atly, you don't feel like you're in a school where it's 

uptight." 

A more serious issue concerned materials, especially books 

1 

for home study. The interviewers commented: "A lot of 
them felt they needed more materials. Everything is 
xeroxed and you end up with 'lots of pages -which are easy 
to lose. It's so much easier to have books which you can 
keep and study, or go ahead in, or go back if you want 
to., Quite a few mentioned the need for more materials , 
. and books." Other students requested incresed educational 
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services: "more reading and writing classes",'' "more class 
hours," "teachers in different subjects/' "more tutoring 
opportunities." 

question! 6a: "How Have CLC Teachers Been Helpful 
To You?" I 

Students in all groups visited by the interviewers were 
exhuberant in 1:heir appreciation of the efforts of CLC 
staff teachers: \ "teachers are great! Beautiful!", "teachers 
are doing the best they can," "teachers; are concerned and , 
pay attention to students," "teachers have been, very 
helpful, in every vJ[ay,"4; they have Ic ^s'of patience," 
"very helpful," "vfery undie'r standing," and so on. 

QUESTION 6b: \"How Could Teachers Be More Heopful?" 

\ 

Studnets gave rather short shrift to this part of the 

question, in view ot\ th.0if unreservedly positive response 

/' ■ 

to the first part, the newsprint sheets record "satisfied," 
"everyone satisfiedj'y "very satisfied," etc. 

QUESTIG'd 7: "l^^hir Do You Think Some Students Leave 

! ■ ,. . •■ '( 

CLC After Coming Here A Few ^Times?" - . 

This question, quite frankly, was designed to allow 

students, if they wishlsd, to express their own anxieties 

' ■ ' ■ 

and disappointments about CLC in comirienting on wtiy others 



had left. If comments 



stressed "internal" factors at 



CLC (e.g. learning problems, program Inadequacie s > 



was' felt that such 'statements might be Reflective of the 

■ . ' ■' '.' ' ' 
speakers' own concerns, whereas "external" factors (e.g. 

• > ' ' ■ . ' 

job changes, moving out of the area) would not be reflective. 

According to the interviewers, most of the discussions 
concerned such "extemal"factors|/ "personal reasons cbn« ^ * 
ceming work," "people taking ^bs where they couldn't 
come any more," "can't aff^d babysitting," "people leaving 
the area." . Among the^-called "internal" factors mentioned, 
some conaaents re flexed the students', recognition of the 
the commitment aM patience needed on their own part: if. 
their experience at CLC was to he successful. In one claiss,. 
"mi8Concep/i9/n of the CLC" was listed &s a factor. When ; 
' i asked dne /interviewer what that meant, she replied,, . 
**Maybe they think they ♦re g.oing to get their diploma im- 
mediately and they won't have to work very hard." Another 
comment was "not satisfied with^own self," and an interviewer 

interpreted that as i' implying "they felt they' should learn 

r ' ' - ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' i ' 

faster." Other comments: "discouragement," "loss o£ , 
interest," "expectations too' high," "personal . reasons," 
confirmed the students' feelings that the causes for 
discontinuation of studies lay in inadequate motivation br 
faulty expectations, in only one case was a factor mentioned 
that reflected on CLC itself. .A GED student remarked that 

he knew a student or student's who had left becau&e of 

/ . 

■ /' . - ■ - 
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"no 'male teachers" in the program in which , he (they) were 
ei|rolled, , • 

* ■ 

QUESTION i8as 'Vhat Changes Would You Like To See' 
in a) GLC As A Whole?" - 

Responses to this question were often repetitions 
of coimnentfe made in earliex^^escussion (especially 4a, b). 
Students listed "more materials>\^ore teachers," "more 
time to learn." There also were comments on the CLC building, 
with students suggesting "larger rooms," "clean window 
screens," "maintain heat during winter." Two groups 
requested "no changes." ' 

QUESTION 8b: "What Changes Would You Like To See In 
The Program Y^'re In?" .. ' 

Four of ttie seven classes visited wanted "no changes." 
An ESL class men^ber requested "classes on different levels-- 

elementary'-'' to advanced," while two other groups wanted • 

/ ' ■■■ ■■ . 
"slides, :^ilmi3" in their curricultm. , ' 

QUEST^N Sc: '*What Changes Would You Like To See 
In Your Relationships With Teachers And Fellow Students?" 

This last question brought a n^ar-unanimous chorus 
of "no changes," "everything great I" "everything fine," 
"wonderful--beautifulI" One class reported "very strong 
fellowship between teachers and students." According to 
an interviewer, "that was a general response. Everyone 
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got \rery bubbly. when that was mentioned, that's another 
contrast with a public school--if these questions were ask< 
there , everyone would probably hem and haw and look around 
to see -who's answering. But here^ everyone got roally • 
excited;" 

D. STUDEI5TS WHO STOPPED COMING 

Twenty- five students who had once b^'en involved with 
CLC, but either stopped coming to class i or, in a few cases 
never, attended classes after the initial dontact, wer^ 
selected from CLC, files to be interviewed. The students 
were picked at random, except that 1) all had telephones 
and 2) former ESL students were screened to omit those who 
could not speak English. One of the three student inter- 
viewers volunteered to contact these twenty- five cstudents 
by telephone to find out why they had terminated ^ their 

studies Rt CLC. 

Of these twenty- five, ten were unable to be reached 
because their phones had been disc onnec tied, most likely 
because they had moved out of the neighborhood. Four 
others were not at home when the interviewer called. The 
interviewer was able to make contact with the remaining 
eleven former CLC students. 

The interviewer reported t|iat in every pase the 
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conversation was friendly, and the former students seemed 
quite happy to discuss their reasons for no longer being 
involved in CLC programs. Their reasons given are as . 
follows (some gave more than one reason): 

EMPLOYMENT (fult- time day or night jobs) .... 6 
OTHER SCHOOLING (college, GED in own neighborhood, 

on-the-job' training) . . . . • • • ^ 

. BABY-SITTING PROBLEM .. . . . . . • • • 

ILLNESS.. 1 

NOT QUITE READY TO GO BAGI^ TO SCHOOL ....... 1 

According t^b the interviewer, "Not one of the people I 
talked to was critical of the CLC. Many had a lot of 
praise for the teachers. Almost all of them are either 
working or going to school somewhere else--on the job, or 
closer to where they live or work. Some of themj three or 
so, seriously intend to come back to CLC, either during 
the summer or next fall. But for others ,, once they got 
jobs and felt a little secure, they put making a living 
ahead of furthering their education." 

I find no evidence .in their limited sample of former 
CLC students to suggest that CLC programs or policies are 
turning any students ,away or discouraging them from contin 
uing their studies. The findings of the interviewer seem, 
to confirm the opinions of current CLC students on this 
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point, namely, that "external" reasons (jobs, moving out 
of the area, baby-sitting) and insufficient motivation 
(e.g. people who found employment and were no longer in-^ 
terested in school) account for discontinuation of studies 
at CLC. 



. SUMMARY 

Despite (or perhaps because o£)vthe informality' of 
the information-gathering and the abbreviated recording of 
student comments on a newsprint pad, I feel that the pro-, 
cess of class-by-class interviews, led by CLC students who 
t^ad been trained for the project, provides an accurate ac- 
cbunt of student opinions regarding the CLC. The students 
participated freely and energetically in classroom discus- ' 
sions stimulated by the three student interviewers and vith 
no noti-student present. They saw their comments recorded 
in front of them, had a chance to affirm or dispute thos,e 

V 

statements, and were able to view the results of their 
evaluation. Oil the basis of those results and additional 
analysis of student opinion which the interviewers supplied > 
in a "de-briefing" session, I draw the following conclusions 
regarding participant attitudes towards the CLC: 

1; Students come to CLC with specific learning goals 
in mind. , They are satisfied with the progress they are 

iOD 
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making, and they assume personal responsibility for con- 
tinuing that progress. They believe that those who have 
discontinued studies at CLC have done so because of changed 
life situations or inadequate motivation, and this belief 
was confirmed in telephone interviews with a random sample 
of\^students who had stopped coming to CLC. 

2. CLC students find the atmosphere and approach 'to 

t . ■ • 

learning of the CLC to be markedly different from what they 
have experienced in prior schooling. They welcome the in- 
formality, the small classes, the individual attention. 
Although they "would like to see some changes in the CLC 
building (more heat in winter > cleaner bathrooms) and 
would appreciate a greater variety of instructional tnater- . 
ials (films, texts, exercise books), they appear quite 
satisfied with their programs. of study. 

3. Students have very warm feelings for their teachers. 
They especially appreciate qualities of helpfulness, pa- 
tience, and understanding which they find in their teachers, 
and they declined to suggest ways in which CLC teaching 

■ ^ ■ ^ 

can be improved . ^ . \ 

4. Students recognize and welcome feelings of fellow- 
ship between themselves. They speak of CLC* s "friendly 
surroundings," of enjoying the process of "getting along 
with one another." They see a connection between the 
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pursuit of learning and friendly relationships with fel- 
low students and with teachers. . ' 

It jseems evident from student response .thait those ^ 
adult community residents who have enrolled^ and pursued 
programs of study at CLC are finding the experience to be 
a rewarding and enjoyable one. They &re excited about the 
quality of instruction, the learning atmo^ohere, and the 
development of relationships within the 1 aming exper- 
ience. 



V 
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VIII. CLC AND ITS GOMMONITY 

A. DEFINING COMMUNITY 

If a '^Community Learning Center" is to live up to 
its name, those who work in it should possess a fairly 
coherent idea of the "community" which their center, Is 
trying to serve. Whom does that "community" comprise-- 
all its citizens, or certain clas'ses and groups? Is 
"community" in this sense a geographical concept? 
ethnic? socio-economic? or ^11 of these? 

Once this "community" has been defined, other ques- 
tions must be asked. What are this community's problems 
and needs, educational and otherwise? Which of these has 
the learning center chosen to respond to- -and why? What 
are the strengths and resources of the community which 
the center can support or build upon? Which aspects or 
conditions or community life make educational development 
of its citizens more difficult? 

Finally, there are the personal questions of identi- 
fication and commitment which all who seek to work in this 
community must ask themselves. Is this- "my community," 
too, or does it belong to "them", the people I'm here to 
serve? HoW much responsibility do I have to intervene in 
the lives of my students? in' the issues of the community? 

103 
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During interviews with CLG staff, all of) these 
questions were raised and discussed. For several staff 
persons, the matter of community identification was a 

central concern--a key factor in their attitu* : U>wards 

. "1 

tjaeir work. Oth^s acknowledged more of a distance ^ 
bet\?een themselves and the . comsnunity which surrounds 
CLG. But the issues revolving around CLG and "the commu- 
nity" are very much alive for all who teach and work 4t 
CLG. • .. \ 

CLG staff were ^^l^d who the people are who, in 
their opinion, compr^^J^t he community" which GLG is \ 
trying t6 serve. Their answers tended to focus on factors 
of geography, socio-economic clas/, and previous eKperiejnces 
with schooling, as well as age and ethnic background. ' 

Everyone interviewed mentioned that "the community" 
which was GLC's concern certainly included the local one, 
"the neighborhood right around the c-nter," people "within 
walking distance o£ GLG." Others stressed that GLG was . 
there for "anyone who needs the service w^ give," including 
anybody in Cambridge and "from parts of Somerville and 
Medford that are a reasonably close car drive." 

All mentioned the low- income status of those whom 
CLG was attempting to serve, describing them as "poor" 
to working class" with a scattered few of middle-income 
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status. Educationally, the CLC target community consists 
of people without high school diplomas or those "who 
can't read well enough or speak English-well enough to 
be comfortable." 

Aqcordihg to CLC director, Jill Rubinson, the current 
emphasis on ESL, ABE, and GED in the CLC curriculum is 
based upon a Model Cities survey of educational levels 
and needs in the neighborhood. All staff members inter- 
viewed concurred with the statement of needs which is 

part of the Model Cities Adrainistfration report tjo the 

.•^ • • /. ■ ' . f 

Cambridge School Departiaent: 

Cambridge is ethnically, culturally, and 
economically diverse. Portuguese-speaking 1 people 
from the mainland and from the Azores; Spanish- 
speaking people from Puerto Rico, Cuba, Central 
and South America; Haitians, Greeks, Italians, 
Blacks , and students form isolated pockets within 
the greater Cambridge community. The educational 
needs of these adults mirror the diverse complexity 
of the community itself. These Weds include: basic, 
reading an^ math for school drop-outs, English-as-a- 
Second-Language for the large and constantly growing 
non-English-speaking population, high school equi- 
valency preparation for adults who seek better jobs 
of training and education related \to career develop- 
ment, foreign language classes for, community workers, 
and other basic skills for everyday survival and 
personal satisfaction. 



B> STAFF ATTITUDES TOWAE^)^ COMMUNITY RESIDENTS 

I found the entire CLC staff to be strongly attracted 
to the people who comprise the Model Cities neighborhood ' 
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in East Cambridge: the recent immigrants, disaffected 

school drop-outs, adult; poor and working-class for 

whose benefit CLC programs have been designed- This 

attraction, combined with their awareness of the social 

and cultural differences between themselves and the 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

surrounding community, produces caution. 

I felt a palpable resistance on the part!: of CLC 
staff people ' to; impose -either their projgraros or their 
valuesjupon the' community. Despite Model Cities sta- 
tisticis which show lower- than-average educational levels 
for E^st Cambridge adults, the staff is well aware, that, 
as one of them put it, "lots of people ground here who»ve 
had a lousy education have made pretty gocifd lives for 
themselves." There is no blind faith at CLC that education 
will be the salvation of the- East Cambridge adult poor. 

^Nevertheless, they do have a lot of confidence in 
the value of the programs they are offering. Also, they 
want: to .be liked, they want to be appreciated, they want 
to be useful to t -e people who come to CLC. Yet they 
anticipate a reticence on the part of the poor and under- 
educated to whom services are being offered. They know 
that the trust and participation of such people are won 
slowly.. Thus, for some or all of these reasons, they i 
have preferred thus 
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them, through relatives and friends of the people who 
have learned to trust and value the CLC, rather than 
to attempt to "sell" the CLC to the neighborhood. The 
expansion of CLC's "satellite" program indicates, how- 
ever, that CLC staff are moving towards a more assertive 
outreach philosophy. 

C. COMMUNITY STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES . 

Among community strengths which CLC staff recognize 
and respond to kre cultural/ethnic diversity and the 
warmth,\ sincerity, and interdependence of the people. 



"It is a\ multfi- lingual area. 



so much culture, so much 



beauty, So. much to give," commented one staff person. 
Other . comments focused on ttjie resources that community 
people have created in resp(j)nse to the demands of a. 
difficult environment. "Thkre is a closeness in the 
ghetto that you couldn^'t ge.t anywhere else. You depend 
on each other; you don't trust outsiders." Another staff 
member spoke of "a sense of family— entire families come 
to CLC-- and a ^ense of supporting each other. Our 
students support^ each other and don't see each other as 
competitors." Another found that "the major strength and 
resource of the community is its people. They have a 
knowledge of the cijmmunity, a knowledge of each other, . 
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and specific .skills such as sewing, typing, dance, car 
work, and math and"~"reading skills, which they can teach 

to others." = 

"I think one of the I rengths is a lack of any kind > 
of affectation or hypocrisy," commented a fourth staff 
member, who sees among community people "a lot of real 
warmth for other people." The CLC, in her opihion, is 
able to respond: "I think we tie into some ofl those in- 
dividual strengths jLn t hid. way our classes aije structured." 
A fifth staff membei: pointed to the "very clcise ties 
among people in various language communities--almost 
an insularity. There's a whole grapevine, or supportive 
group--and once you get inside and work with them you can 
do almost anything." She also, finds much untapped potential 
in the skills of '^community residents. "There's an awful 
lot of really tale^ited peopl^ who have individual slcills-- 
but who never get to'^ether." 

For most of the kaff people interviewed, the heart ' 
of the problem of untapped community resources, of skills 
(junshare<^ r.nd cultural richness unappreciated, lies in 
the insularity o'f the various ethnic and cultural groups— 
and the fear that grows up where communication between 
such groups is lacki^ig. "There's some beautiful solidarity' 
within some of the ethnic groups--" remarked a CLC staff 
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member j adding, "there's also some" in- fighting within 
and tension between some ethnic groups, also between 
older and more recent' residents." Facilitating coramu- 
nication within, and between, such groups or factions 
is very much part of the CLC's education purpose. One 
staff person put it this way, 'Ve try to create oppor- 
tunities--within our elasses--for people to talk to 
Oiie another who would never approach one another outside 
CLC." 

I was able to witness the kind of gentle support 
which CLC staff gi^ye. to such interchange among students 
of different cultural backgrounds, on several occasions. 
i sat in a reading class where students were answering 
questions which other CLC students had placed in a Question 
Box. The questions touched often on social customs, such 
as dating. As the class, tried to come up with answers, 
the opportunity for casually sharing ciiltural perspectives 
within the multi-racial, cross'-cultura|, group was accepted 
without ever being identified or labelled as such. 

- On anotiher occasion, I attended a CLC-sponsored 
outing to a j local impromptu theater and noticed a reserved 
but genuine friendliness among the students. The staff 
members who had organized the dut4^^told me that several 
of her students had confided that the sofdral-a^ects of 
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^ the CLC were extremely important to them. Thi^se particular 
students were recent immigrants from several countries and 
were enrolled in ESL classes. "l £<^und significant the' 
fact that these students chose the multi-cultural atmosphere 
of the CLC, rather than the culturally-segregated social 
clubs which are plentiful in East Cambridge.' 

A final observation of mine may or may not be signi- 
ficant/. On the evening in which I introduced myself and 
the evaluation project to the CLC students, I arrived just 
at "break time," between classes. I noticed the students 
mingling in groups of two or three or four. Such little 
groups, more often than not, were multi-racial. and mult:i|/- \ 
national. 

Aside from the strengths and problems growing out of 
cultural diversity in East Cambridge, there is another set 
of factx)rs affecting the people, factors which CLC staff 
are deeply aware of but feel rather powerless tt) influence. 
These /are the socio-economic factors which weigh heavily 
on the poor and working-class families who notice up the 
majority of neighborhood residents. Asked to describe 
the major problems of community people which make it more 
difficult for CLC to serve the needs of people, one CLC 
staff member responded, "Just poverty. Jobs that mean 
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they have to work all the time and are not able, to have 
the time or the energy- -the emotional or physical energy-- 
to come to CLC and learn when they want to." She con- 
tiniied, noting "th^ sense of despair arid hopelessness 
about future gdal^^nd options. Even if they learn piore 
an<J get a diploma, so what? What choices will be available 
to them in terms of jobs, advancing themselves, feeling 



creative and productive?" 



D. COMMUNITY NEEDS WHICH CLC IS NOT MfiETING 

When asked about thdse of the commiiinity^s needs 

which the CLC does not attempt to meet, sta,:ff' members 

, ^ " """" . . ■ « \ ■ 

stressed the socio-economic factors which generally \ 

' ' ' . i' 

afflict poor and working-class families in urban areas: • 

"jobs, housing, health needs, Services for the elderly, 

for young adults, teenagers, and babies." Some staff 

members included community needs which have "escplicitly 

political significance: ^'tenant organizing, arrest rights 

for teenagers, community organising." 

, . I asked whether the decision not to attempt to meet 
such needs had resulted from ^de liberate policy choices, 
lack of necessary skills or facilities, or bureaucratic. 

4 t 

limitations. With the exception of one person who felt 
that "our budget couldn't allow" for increased CLC 
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attention to the conimunity's socio-economic needs, all 
of the CLC staff conceded that the choice had been a 
deliberate one. 

"There are limitations on what you can do," answered 
Stephanie Roeder, ABE coordinator, who continued: "To sta|:t 
expanding means we lose our identity and also the extent bf 
personal smallness that we have." ESL coordinator, Katy 
"Kennedy finds "a lot of needs we're not meeting now, suc.lf 
as consumer education, ways of getting medical and other 
help, learning how to use* available resources, or create! 



them. We want to get involved in stuff like this--but oijr 
training is in other 'areas --that's part of the frostraSidn^ 
of having a/t^rning center instead of a raulti- service pom- 
munity center^''-««is:hij<^h is something we want but are not s|ure 
about how to about getting." 



And Margie Jacobs takes the- same issue to the poii 

• ■ / ' 

of criticizing the CLC for not becoming such a "multi-l 



t 



sei^v'i^^e" agency: "Community organizing is a major nee<ji, 
not' met by the CLC. The CLC d6es not attempt to act^ks 



a catalyst, bringing togetherNdifferent parts of the com- 
' / ' ' ' 

munity, atii facilitating talents, skills, and resources." 
Ms. Jacobs finds the CLC "r.e/sponding in only a very ^limited 
way to people's needs to meet other people and teacli, other 
people. People need CLC to be a social, cultural apd 
political place.'' 
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E*. SUMMARY 

■ .'I ■ 

What I see as CLC's chief strength in relation t'o 

the community is the degree of sensitivity, commitment, 
respect and caring which I saw exhibited by the entire 
full- time staff (teachers, VISTAs, administrative assis- 
tants, director) towards the people of East Cambridge, 
as demonstrated by the following attitudes and actions: 
1) The CLC staff recognize and value the distinct 
character and personality of the community. They insist 
upon relating their efforts and talents to the- specific 
setting in which they work, rather than seeing themselves 
as delivering a standardized **service" to a "client" 
population. 

.2) They Icno w the community they are working in— • 
know its ethnic and cultural and socio-economic make-up, 
and are sensitive to -the solidarity and insularity of 
the people who live thera. They value the cultural 
strengths of these people and try to understand and 
overcome, where possible, the divisive factprs"-such as 
inter-group hostility and intra-group fact ions --which \ 
inhibit communication and cooperation between community 
residents. The t!LC embodies such cross-cultural inter- 
action in all its activities class-room discussions, 
group outings, cultural presentations, etc* 

. 
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3) CLC staff identify personally, in varying degrees 
of intensity, with the community . itself . I For many, East 
Cambridge is, or is becoming, their home, not just the 
neighbl>rhood in which they work. All of them live in 
the community; several have become deeply involved in 
community life outside CLC; and others are finding that 
as they get to know /their s%dents better, their feelings 
for East Cambridge intensify. 

" 4) Finally, CLC staf-f are able to pursue their own 
programs enthusiastically and energetically while bearing 
in mind the enormity of needs ^nd the inter-relation of 
social and economic problems which make'^life extremely 
difficult for a large number of CLC students and other 
residents. They recognize the CLC's limitations in res- 
ponding to those nori-education needs (e.g. money, child 
care, health) which greatly diminish the ability of com- 
munity residents to make use of available educational 
opportunities. The CLC staff exhibit very great admiration 
for their own students for whom attendance at CLC :q lasses 
often involves hardship and sacrifice. They maintain a 
tolerant and non-punitive attitude towards students who 
are unable, for personal or family reasons, to maintain 
regular attendance. And CLC staff people show understanding 
and respect for community residents of all= 4ges who strive' 
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to make' good lives for themselves without the help of 
teachers, or schools, or learning centers of any kind. 

What I see as CLC's principal weakness, in regard 
to the surrounding community, is its failure thus far 
to enlist and involve in a meaningful way the partici- 
pation of coiianunity people in GLC governance, decision- 
making, and growth. v 

The. recruitment of community-'\hCSTAs from the 
neighborhood to teach in CLC programs^ is a move in that 
direction. But as of this evaluation study, the involve- 
ment of VlSTAs in program development and governance had 
not reached a level of participation equal to that of 
the full-time professional staff. I do not mean to imply 
ttiat the involvement, of VISTAs in the CLC program as a 
whole is inadequate. from it! I was tremendously 

impressed by the VISTAs themselves and by the various 
responsibilifcies in which they ^are engaged. X am just . 
saying that the problem of insufficient community par- 
ticipation wil\l probably not be solved by the VISTAs alone 
Nor do I feel that instituting an "advisory committee 
of neighborhood representatives could provide a sufficient 
answer to the need forxsome sense of genuine "community 
ownership" of the CLC. Far too often such advisory com- 
mittees adopt a passive or re-active posture, focu&ing 

1. '1. i» 
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on politics rather than on program development, and ' 

actually hinder rather than facilitate genuine com- 
munity participation. 

The answer to the need which I perceive for such 
participation lies somewhere else, in some other mode 
of cbmrnunity involvement; or "sense of ownership." CLC 
can hardly be blamed for failing thus far to come up 
with the right formula or tactic. Few effective models 
exist and these few evolve only through great energy 
and care'. But the need for meaningful community parti- 
cipation in CLC is, real. As one staff member put it, \ 
"Since we don't have. community people who are strongly » 
involved in the CLC, it doesn't give us any sense of 
permanency. It makes us much more of a struggling neighbor- 
hood agency that could die at any time." 
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IX. CLC AND . THE FUTURE 

A. THE PROBLEM OF A "FINAL" ASSESSMENT > 

Hpw far has CLC come- -in its struggle to make a 
difference in the lives of the neighborhood people who 

come there to learnr.'-and where does CLC go from here? 

/ • . 

It i^s very tempting, at the conclusion of an evaluation 
project, to try and neatly answer the first part of that • 
question and then to play the prophet with the second 
part. But in the case of this evaluation, such an effort 
would be misleading. The question implies an assessment- 
over- time, in which the 'CLC is examined at various inr 
tervals to discover changes in direction, growth or de- 
cline. 

- '■ To discover how far an organization has come, one 
must really be there at the beginning and compare its 
present condition with a previous one. But however ex- 
haustive and intense the present evaluation of CLC has 
been, its time span has been relatively brief. Its focus 
has been on the people, the programs, and' the sense of 
purpose behind CLC's day-to-day approach to the adult 
learning, needs of its student constituency. 

Without evaluating the CLC's growth or movement- 
over-time, one can nevertheless note that the CLC seems 
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to have passed through a period of "incubation" since 
Jill Rubinson, CLC director, resurrected it from internal 
disintegration in 1971. Bur ing this period, her highest 
priorities have been to reorganize the CLC. into an effect- 
ive educational center serving the learning needs of low- 
income adult residents of East Cambridge. 

This period of reorganization, which has^t^essed 
staff development and program development, inpii:easing 
enrollment, and interaction with yieighborhood|' agencies 
in creating learning opportunities in the co^unity, has 
, been successfully completed. This is not ai| evaluative 
assessment. It is a statement of fact, basM on in-depth 
observation of CLC daily operations, discussions with , ., 

•! 

students, three and four-hour interviews With CLC staff, 
all of which has led me to view the CLC a's an aptive, 
healthy, harmonious, and growing Educational 'organization. 

But it is also a statement of fact? that the CLC has 

/ 

barely scratched the surface of the potential ABE, ESt,, 
and GED students in Cambridge, and hs^s hardly made a dent 
in the I grim wall of statistics of C^bbridge residents who 
cannot read, cannot speak English, or whose lack.^of a 
high school diploma restricts their economic and social 
development. CLC staff are well aware that they have no 
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control over the other critical factors--the social^llls 
and inadequacies --which plague the poor and working-class 
neighborhoods of Cambridge and inhibit the ability of 
such. people to avail themselves of educational programs. 
But such a realization cannot diminish the very strong 
evidence of CLC staff sensitivity, carin&, and helpfulness 
towards the fraction of the community who are CLC students. 

Obviously, therefore, a summary evaluation of "how 
much CLC has accomplished," or "how far CLC has come" 
depends upon one's perspective on the nature and size of . 
the task the CLC is attempting to accomplish, ^rom one '( 
point of view, the CLC has been tremendously successful, " 
i.e. it has become. a dynamic educational organization. 
From another perfectly valid viewpoint, the CLC has hardly 
begun to "solve" those problems which it and the entire 
Model Cities effort were designed to attack. 

■ B.| LOOKING TO SURVIVAL— AND BEYOND 

• But our inability to arrive at a universally valid 
assessment of CLC's effectiveness-accoraplishment-worth 
to date only points to the crucial question of where 
the CLC goes from here. The nature of the challenge 
facing ^he CLC presents i^tself . to me thiis; the evidence 
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of this evaluation confirms, to my satisfaction, the 
strength and worth of the CLC. within its own prganiza-. 
tional structure and among its own students. .But in 
the long run, the CLC will undoubtedly be judged by the 

t ■ 

kind of impact it makes on the community as a whole. 

The shift of CLC sponsorship . to the Cambridge School 
Department should signal an end to what I have called 
CLC*s "incubation" period and the beginning of a more 
visible and more assertive role in the community. The 
CLC now belongs--in fact as well as in spirit — to the 
people of the city of Cambridge. It moves out from under 
the joint protection of a federal anti-poverty agency 
(Model Cities Administration) and a st^m but kindly local 
contractor (Cambridge Public Library) into the politicflly- 
c barged and publicly-accountable environment of the 
Cambridge School Department. 

It is ky opinion that the CLC cannot long survive in 
that environment solely on the basis of its ' internal co- . 
herence-6r the satisfaction of students currently enrolled. 
I am reminded' of a comment by one CLC staff member: "It 
woul^ be nice to either not have to worry about survival, 
or /to have survival -based oh something that was somehow 
i^ational, something that you felt was worthwhile achieving. 
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Going further, she suggested that such "worthwhile" 
criteria might include "opening successful 'Satellite' 
programs"., in various community settings "or having the . 
internal success of the program be the basis, rather 
than irrelevant or non- educational criteria" which 
she meant considerations of local politics which always 
seem to surround community- based programs. • 

I am suggesting that both xcriteria, the iniemal 
and the "outreach" aspects, are essential to CI^C's sur- 
vival, and both are inter-related. Although internal 
coherence is necessary to enable CLC staff to fully 
commit, themselves to their work, t^e CLC will have to 
work for its. survival out in the neighborhoods of 
Cambridge. The CLC stands to gain or lose credibility 
' and' suj^port depending on several factors: _ - 

Vj the nature of the mission CLC sets for itself 

in Cambridge; ' 

2) its actual success in accomplishing that mission; 

3) the image it is able to create among the various 
political forces, educational and social agencies, and 
ethnic or cultural groups, all of, whom have an interest 
in what goes on in the Cambridge School Department and in 
the community as a whole. 
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* The situation is made somewhat more complex by the 
the fact that in accepting sponsorship of the CLC, the " 
School Department will not be providing any funding of 
its own for CLC program operation. The money to run ' 
CLC will continue to come, for a time, from Model Cities^ 
funds with additional funding being requested from H.E.W, 
adult education funds channeled through the Massachusetts 
Department of Education* The role of the School Depart- 
ment will be to replace the Cambridge Public Library as 
far as operational supervision and. sponsorship of CLC is 
concerned. . : 

The School Department's role is, however, potentially 
much more crucial to CLC survival than was that of this 
Public Library. For one thing, it appears that federal 
and state adult education monies can only be chatmeled 
through the School Department, whereas Model Cities had 
been able to (jhoose any suitable local public^ agency to 
sponsor its projects. Also, when Model Cities funding 
ends , the CLC ' s linkage to the School Department may be 
its only link to federal and state funding, and any hope 
CLC may have to share in Cambridge revenue -sharing will 
likely depend upon its relationship with the School Depart 
, ment, now headed by Superintendent of Schools Alflorence 
Cheatham. 
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The lack of financial investment on the part of the 
School Department led one CLC staff member to hope that 
"they might not care to hassle us very much." Another 
admitted concern as to "whether there are any strings" 
involved in School Department sponsorship but acknowledged 
that "without School Committee support", it is going to 
take incredible energy just to stay open and it wi^i 
♦involve incredible hassles." 

/ _ ■ • " 

C. OPTIONS FOR JIUTURE CLC DEVELOPMENT 

But. guaranteed support for the near future is , as • • 
I have argued, no assurance of CLC survival iw the long 
run. In attempting to define its mission with respect 
to adult education in iambridge,-the CLC will very likely 
choose from among the following options: 

1. To remain essentially as they are^^^poncentrated 
Within the present CLC site, and to present themselves 
as a "model" facility^for ABE, ESL, and GED instruction; 

2. . To greatly expand "outreadh" efforts, by con- 
tinuing to establish a number of "satellite" programs in 
neighborhood settings throughout Cambridge. The present 
CLC site would be retained and VISTA teachers would play 
a key role in setting up ABE, ESL> and GED programs 

''^ • 
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throughout the community; 

3. To. assume responsibility for coordinating all 
ABE, ESL, and GED instruction within the Cambridge School 
Department. This .uuld probably mean transforming the 
present CLC site into a teaching /working model and super- 
vising the training or retraining of School Department 
personnel involved in the ABE, ESL, and GED areas-; 

4. To establish itself as a community educational 
and social center, retaining current programs but moving 

. to meet other community, organizing and social service 
needs; 

5. To move towards the concept of a community college, 
emphasizing job training and a wide range of postsecondary 
education programs. 

D. LIKELY IMPLICATIONS FOR EACH OPTION ^ 
Without going into great detail, I would like to 
suggest some of the implications carried by each- option, 

implications for the CLC in relation to a) the Sohool 

1 

Department, b) the Cambridge community, and c) its own 
present form of organization and values. Where comments 
by persons whom I interviewed lend support to the various 
options, I will try to mention them, although these options 
for CLC's future were not presented by me es such during 



the interviews. Therefore, nobody's comment should be 
considered a statement of preference for one option over 
the others, unless so stated. And, of course, the .sug- - 
gested implications stem entirely from my own speculations, 
unless otherwise noted. 

OPTION 1: the CLC to remain at its present site, a 
"model" program. Over the short range, CLC stability 
will be maintained, with perhaps some expansion of cul- 
tural activities and new course offerings at the present 
site. There is a long-i^nge risk of loss of support, 
both from federal and loc^l sources . ^ I do not feel that 
the CLC' s present student consti'*uency is either large 
enough, -or well enjugh mobilized, to lend CLC the political 
support it needs to survive. Unless additional funding 
is found from private sources, the CLC will probably lose 
■ favor both with the School Department and H.E.W.^ since 
it will not have been ^|le^|:o demonstrate that any of its 
program successes are replicable. 

Although all CLC staff want to preserve the "atmos- 
phere," "rapport," "collective working relationships," 
and their own roles as "teachers," they generally felt , 
that such things could be maintained as part of CLC develop 
ment of neW program initiatives. 
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. OPTION 2: the CLC to establish "satellite^ programs 

in a variety of community settings. j . 

.-■( 

The establishment of satellite programs, Reared to 

■ —I 

special needs in |)articular community settingSii presents 
a groat opportunity for the CLC to increase it's visibility 
and effectiveness while building on its curreAt strengths. 
The chart of "CLC OUTREACH PROGRAMS," included on page 49. 
of this report demonstrates that the "satellite" process 
is already well under way* Linkages w£th otj'her . agencies 
and community organizations would be strengthened, s'ince 
the satellites have to be collaborative undertakings. 
Satellites present id4l-^ituations for conUunity-VISTAs 
to take leadership role/, and opportunitiefe for increased 
funding through ACTION might exist. i 

Such "satellite" successes might notlbe translated 

- I . 

into political support, however, at leastj not without 
compelling CLC to choose what kind of opposition it is / 
willing to .contend with. Agencies and i|iistrtutions which /' 
attetiipt to serve resident needs within \jlrban neighborhop^ls 
usually become identified as either "ad|rocacy" or "es^^ablish- 
ment" in character. Their staffs tend/to orient t^mselves 
toward "community action," or to "professional delivery 
of services." i ' 
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Xn selecting which community organizations to work 
with iu developing satellite programs, CLC strff will 
most likely gravitate towards those groups whose values, 
objectives, and style of operation they feel comfortable 
with. In the past, they have chosen "action-oriented" 
agencies, such as Youth Resources Bureau and Job Bank, . 
staffed by young people whp care much more about relating 
closely with community people than maintaining a "pro- 
fessional" appearance. 

It is conceivable that a CLC satellite program, 
located in informal community settings and involving 
VISTAs and other non-professionals in leadership roles,., 
would jeopardize support for CLC among School Department 
and Massachusetts Department of Education personnel who 
might view such a program as "anti-establishment" or 
"anti-professional." 

Still, the CLC has so far been able to maintain a 
balance within its own organization between the professional 
quality of its instructional programs and the warmth and 
informality of its student-<5 entered atmosphere. If the 
CLC were somehow to integrate some School Department 
people and resources within a community-based satellite 
network, it would be a stunning achievement. 

1 7 
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Enthusiasm for the satellite program was expressed 
by many of the people I interviewed, both inside and 
outside of the CLC. "The big thing is our satellite 
program,"' commented one CLC staff person, who reported 



that the CLG is looking for 
base in the community" and 



"groups that have a solid 
asking, them "what they want" 



in the way of educational programs . Another staff person 
defined the satellite Approach a& '-'a city-wide adult 

education program that wouitd. be based pn small ne if'. oor- 

i . ' 

hood centers of which the :CLC could be considered the 

i . ■ • . 

pilot project." She expressed the belief that such a 
program "would guarantee not only permanency for. CLC, 
b for community-based adult education the whole city." 

Aurfelio Torres, of C.O.P.A., felt that creation of 
the satellite program was the "right move" for the CLC, 
since it is especially* necessary for beginning students 
to receive instruction in farai'i^r and convenient settings. 
Natalie O'Connor, of the Spanish Council, expressed an 
interest in getting together with CLC to "bring ESL classes 
into the houses of Spanish- speaking residents." 

Within the Model Cities Administration, Sally J^lenek 
volunteered that the CLC "is important as a centraliszed 
resource center" for Cambridge. She feels that the CLC 
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should be "outer-directed" in operation in view o£ 
"the multi-ethnic, decentralized locus of educational 
needs in Cambridge." She agreed with "the satellite 
approach" to CLC's expansion arid favored retention of 
CLC's current site as a "prototype*" 

OPTION 3:. the C]LC to become a training site for 
adult education programs coordinated by this School 
Department, and/or for the CLC's own satellite network. — — 

This would represent another considerable challenge 
for CLC staff, e^rpec^ally since it wpuld mean integrating 
CLC's present philosophy and. approach with the demands 
of School Department programs and personnel. If such 
triaining were to be limited to para-professionals, then 
the task might be more manageable, since such people . 
could be included in training and supervision activities 
now being implemented for VISTA teachers. The crucial 
question is, who will admihi^ter the programs for which 
people are being trained at the CLC? 

One CLC staff teacher clearly anticipated that mote 
of her energies and those of the entire professional itaff 
■ ' would be directed toward training others and toward curri- 
culum development. "The balance of our i;ime is going to 
shift toward resource training, suppprt, curriculum develop 
ment (writing up ideas on how we do things for others to 

ERiC ' \ 1h.B ■ 
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us^) , and searching out new materials for the classes 
tXat go on here and the classes that will go on any 
places else. But all of us will still be teaching at 
least one or two classes, because we believe that you 
can't really develop things without being grounded in 
doing it." 

OPTION 4 : the CLC to become oriented towards a 
greater variety of "non- academic" community needs. 

The question here is how far the CLC can^go to neet^. 
the auxiliary and education-related needs of neighborhood 
people without losing its primary focus on adult education. 
^Such a loss of focus would endanger both School Department 
and H.E.W. support, support which is based upon a view 
of the Cl!c as an educational facility, rather than a 
community- act ion or community services agency. • 

Of course, the CLC already offers to its students 
a number of services and activities in addition to adu^t 
education classes, and more are planned for the near future. 
In addition to wanting the CLC to experiment with «hort • 
courses, such as helping students get learner ^s permits 
as a way pf involving them in reading programs , CLC • 
director, Jill Rubinson hopes the ClC "can inake a way for 
people to get together for *rap sessions' to discuss their 
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kids, drugs, etc., things that are not 'educational 
skills' but are ways for people to come together and 
think about things." She would like to be able to "hire 
someone who could do that well, or help set up such a ^ 
program." Sally Waldron expressed interest in "VISTAs 
as counsellors, expanding social activities, and having 
mini-courses and rap sessions on kids." Stephanie, 
Roeder, another .CLC teacher, mentioned that the Youth 
Resources Bureau had set up a teen, center near the 
Roosex-^.lt Towers housing project and that she expected 

, / 
I 

the CLC and herself personally to get involved in that 
project. GED instructor Margie Jacobs expressed herself 
more strongly than other CLC staff that the CLC "should 
become more involved in community organizing and 'non- 
educational' activities and classes." And Carole von 
Setzer, the administrative iassistant, stressed the need 
for "a cultural program, an arts and crafts program, and 
placement services" in addition to current educational, 
programs. For his part, Joseph Sakey, director of the 
Cambridge Public Library, expressed a need for CLC staff 
to draw a clearer distinction between academic and non^ 
academic programs and to decide just what part of the 
adult education picture the CLC would be responsible for. 

/ 

/ 
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"The CLC mandate for adult education should be more 
clearly articulated," suggested Mr. Sakey, "so as to 
avoid possible duplication with other city agenci 
iavolved in adult education." 

: OPTION 5: the CLC |b develop job- training progtams 
leading to a community /fSO liege. 

There is a lot of//e:?;citement connected with the 
notion of building th,e CLC into a community college. The 
CLC could draw on the support and collaboration of vafrious 
neighborhood agencies and organizations interested in 

college-level prog?i"ams involving certification for cbmmu- 

I'- . ^ . ■ 

nity people who might enroll in them. The establishment 

of various career programs could act as a powerful. in- 
centive for community residents to get involved with ABE 
and GED programs as a first step to a specific job oppor- 
tunity with Which they can identify.- Moreover, the idea 
of connecting education with employment is very powerfully 
reinforced^ by our society, and the development of career- 
training programs by CLC could act as a magnet for both 
support and funding from local, state, and federal sources 

The risk for CLC would be the loss of their primary 
focus on ABE,.ESL, and GED and the possible diffusion of 
staff energies over a wide range of complex programs and 
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activities. The sense of intimacy, autonomy., coherence 

which CLC staff seem to value so highly in their ^burrent 
relationships with each other and with their students would 
be inevitaUy strained by shifting' to a commjinity-college 
level of organization. However, the introduction of one or 
two career-r training programs might bef feasible with small 
additions to CLC's staff and would gi\e the CLC a better 
idea of what to expect should the community college concept 
become adopted. 

Among CLC staff, Carole von Setz^r spoke most strongly 
about the need to provide postsecondary education oppor- 

tunities for CLC students. "If we had tihe money and the 

■ ■• 

staff, I would like to see an ongoing educational process 
where you get ^our high school equivalency and go on to 
some kind of career training that is going to. be meaningful 
and worthwhile, something that people could work at and 
still retain their dignity." Other CLC staff stressed the 
need to h^lp students with job placement and employment 
counseling, but staff interviews produced no widespread 
interest in transforming the CLC into a community college.- 

' Outside CLC, however, such an interest was expressed 
by persons familiar with the CLC. James Farreli, director 
of the Model Cities Administration, expressed the belief 
tb^t "potentially, all the elements are there for the CLC 
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to provide an, extremely successful effort towards 
adult education" as well as "a good nucleus for a 
community college." Joseph Sakey spoke of a need 
for "expansion of the role of the CLC" in. terms of. 
"gearing programs towards job orientation," and pro- 
ceeded to describe several examples of tv,'0-year, 
work-study, career programs in the vpcational-vtec h- 
nical area which he felt were needed by Cainbridge 
residents and for which community resources and 
training sites were potentially available. In addition, 
both the Spanish Council and Job Bank mentioned that 
discussions about an "Adult College" for Cambridge 
residents had taken place with CLC staff people. 
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E. SUMMARY *' ' 

That the GLC is a healthy, growing , harmonious and 
well-coordinated educational organization seems to me to 
be obvious from the wealth of evidence V7hich I have gathered 
throughout the evaluation project. That tremendous prob- 
lems exist for low income people of Cambridge; problems 
vyhid-h in many cases are related to inadequate education, 
lack of a high school diploma, or inability to read, write 
or speak English; problems which the CLC jias not as yet 
begun to tackle in a comprehensive and fully-coordinated 
manner — is also obvious. 

Thus, an evaluation of CLC must turn to the question 
of the future growth and expansion of its current op^r- 
at ional effectiveness. It seems fairly clear to me that 
long-range survival for GLC is linked to its assuitjing an 
expanded and more assertive role within the Cambridge 
community. Indeed, the acceptance of CLC sponsorship on 
the part of the Cambridge School Department, and the 
acceptance by CLC of a new emphaisis on outreach in its 
"satellite" program, strongly suggest that a larger and 
more visible role for CLC is alriaady in ^he making> 

But such indications of support and success only 
lead to another and more complex dilemma for the CLQ^ 
The dilemma has two parts? 1) how can CLC's internal 
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e£fectiveness--based on close, collaborative and trusting 
relationships among its staff and personal, attention to 
the.> needs of each student--be transformed into a program 
structure capable of reaching the hundreds, of pot^fi.tial 
learners who- do not now find their way to the present CLC^. 
site? 2) v/hich of the various options for program develop- 
ment which CliC staff and others are now considering will 
best serve the« interests of the CLC, the Cambridge School - 
Department, and other individuals, ag.eicies, and groups 
who have a stake in adul^t education foi* Cambridge citizens? 

Looking at the second part of the dilBxrana f.rst, the' 
CLC has several' options to consider. It can remain essen- 
tially at its present site anci concentrate on ABE, ESL, 
and GED programs and present itself as a "model." It 
can move ahead with its "satellite" program and offer a 
variety of programs in setting throughout the community. 
It can become a training center for adult education per- 

. ^ / 
t / 

. sonnel, or a center for community action in both educational 
and non-academic, areas of need. Or it can strive to be- 
come a community college oriented to the adult population 

I 

of Cambridge. » ' 

Each of these options has certain advantages aiid 

entails certain risks. Since i^t is extremely unlikely 
Ithat the CLC could Implement any of the more ambitious 
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options on ius ovm, the choice of whom to collaborate 
with- becomes a crucial strategic question. Some organ- . 
izations have access to funding, some don't. Some are 
members in good standing of the local political structure 
some aren't. Some will reach out to people in need and 
interact with' them in a sensitive and caring .manner , some 
won ' t . 

The; choice of which agencies, organizations, and 
institutions to work with in creating an expanded adult 
education program rests, of course, largely wit|i the CLC 
stafl. To this point they have shown very great flex- 
ibility in interacting with a wide spectrum of organ- 
izations in Cambridge,' as may be seen in the chart on 
"CLC OUTRE/;CH AND INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION," on.pag.e49. 
Partly as a result of such flexibility, the CLC seems 
- -for the moment to be adopting some part of all of the 
developmental options listed above. 

But in a very real sense, the choice of where and 
how to grow rests not only with the CLC but with those 
agencies and organizations who are in a position to 
provide funding and other program support for CLC in- 
volvement in any or all of> these options. .The realities 
are, simply,, that funding is the key to program develop- 
ment. Xt would be very wise, however, for any potential 
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funding source to recognize the merits of CLC flexibility 
in program development, so that the greatest impact upon 
the community can be gained from whatever funds are made 
available. The success of OLC's effort to train commun- 
ity~VISTAs to respond to adult education needs of dijjffer- 
ent groups of Cambridge citizens is an example of pLC 
operational flexibility that is v7orthy of continued 
support. . • . ' 

Returning, now, to the first part of CLC' s dilemma, 
we must assume that continued support for CLC will pro- 
vide a basis for expansion of CLC programs to reach a 
wider audience among Cambridge adults. What is going to 
happen to that "special relationship" that exists among 
CLC staff and students working together in that drafty 
old building on Columbia Street, once the balance of CLC 
staff efforts shifts from teaching students directly to 
training ocher teachers, or 'developing "satellites," 
or creating career-training or community college programs 
Will success in CLC's new relationship with the Cambridge 
School Department mean that CLC's "atmosphere" will dis- 
sipate within a large professional bureaucracy? 

These are serious questions;, for more than once has 
a small, dynamic, internally-coherent organization failed 
to survive the effects of expansion. In such cases, it 
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, is later realized that simply expanding the program, or ^ 

dividing up the staff and putting each person in charge 
of an entire program, has robbed the organization of its 
vital nucleus. With respect to the CLC, where so much 
of its current effectiveness is' based on close collabor- 
ation among staff, the dangers inherent in the wrong kind 
of expansion are quite real. 

CLC staff are not unaware of these dangers involved 
in expansion. I found among them a certain ambivalence 
towards the very idea of expansion and a realization that 
their 's is not a product which can be mass-produced. I 
am encouraged by the care and thoughtflilness with which 
they have begun developing their outreach network of 
"satellite'-' programs. I only hope that similar caution 
and sensitivity will be exercised by those individuals 
and organizations upon whom CLC depends for its finan- 
cial and political support. The fate of some very worth- 
while programs rests on the wisdom of their decisions. 
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